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PREFACE. 


In November 1008, I was required to ac- 
company the Feudatory Chief of Mayurabhanja 
ou an Archieological tour in the interior of his 
territories. We paid a visit to Khiching, which 
was once an important seat of the Bhanja llajas. 
I mixed with the Inmible people of the neigh- 
bouring villages, and from this close contact 
with them observed some curious customs and 
manners amongst them which bear little affinity 
to those of the Hindus. At this stage a baud of 
meny lads of the Pan caste entertained me with 
their songs, which were all upon the texts of the 
Dharmagita. 'I’he songs interested me very much, 
as in the texts I found distinct indications of the 
tenets of Mahayaua Buddhism. Shortly after this 
I met some old men, who recited the songs of the 
Pala Kings of Bengal 'I’liese also belong to 
the period of the Buddhistic ascendancy. I was 
now convinced that Buddhism Avas not alto- 
gether a lost religion in Urissa. Mj’’ curiosity 
l)(iing thus roused, 1 hunted after and soon 
laid my hands upon some old Uriya MSS. 
which proved that Buddhism flourished in this 
part of the country sg late as the 10th and 17th 
centuries. I now studied with care the sacred 
books of the Mahima-dharmists and some other 
sects, who inhabit Khiching and various parts of 
Keonjhar, Dhenkanal and other gadajats; and 
found that these people unmistakably profess 
Buddhistic tenets inspite of their not bei-ug 
recognised as Buddhists by the people. In, 
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comparatively^ recent times there has been a 
revival of this school of Buddhism. 

The subject of the book has already been 
incorporated in my Mayurabhafija Archaeological 
Survey Reports, Vol. I. I now publish it sepa- 
rately with a preface by MahSmahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri SI.A., whose researches in 
this direction 20 years ago brought to tlie notice 
of the world for the first time, the existence of 
Buddhism in modern Bengal. My researches and 
the results attained thereby only substantiate 
and supplement his theories and conclusions 
arrived at from a different stand-point. My 
grateful acknowledgements are due to him 
not only for the learned introduction with which 
he has embellished this treatise, but for the light 
which his original researches threw on nn- sub- 
sequent work in tlie same field. 

I have also to express my indebtedness to 
II. H. the Chief of Mayurabhafija. Without liis 
aid and encouragement it would have been 
impossible for me to conduct these arduous 
researches in the jungly tracts of Jlayurabhauja. 

I am also thankful to my friend Babu Dinesli 
Chandra Sen for his ready suggestions wdienevcu- 
I have had to consult him. 

Since writing the book, I have come in pos- 
session of a number of Oi-rya MSS. which elabo- 
rately prove the facts to be found in “this book. 
If a second edition is called for, I shall incorpo- 
rate these in the book next time. 

VievAKosA Office, 1 

20,J<antapulcar Lane, Bagbazar, I XATII \ AS! 

Calcutta, June 2 let, 1911. j 
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INTRODUCTION. 


‘ Caijkaracharya drove away Buddhism from 
the soil of India’. This was the verdict of 
historians, sixty years ago. Buddhism — the 
religion of over forty per cent of the entire 
population of the w'orld, professed in all 
<;ounti-ies, in tlie north, east and south of Asia, — 
was swept away from its birth place by the 
■c-xertions of one single individual ! 

These historians, however, plainly contradicted 
themselves, for when they said that, ‘ 

•charya drove away Bxiddhism from the soil of 
India,’ they also said that the Palas, who reigned 
in India in the 9th and 10th centuries were 
Buddhists. This is a pure contradiction for no 
body ever imagined that Qagkaracharya flourish- 
ed after the fall of the P8la Dynasty. 

The sixties and the seventies were periods of 
^e greatest activity for Archmological re- 
searches under Sir Alexaxider Cunningham. 
Jlis researches, his excavations, and his dis- 
coveries all over Northern India, showed in 
unmistakable terms that Buddhism lingered in 
many parls of Northern India for hundred years 
after the Muhammadan conquest. 

From the early eighties commenced the mi- 
nute and scholarly investigations in all matters 
that related to India, both in Europe an4 in 
this country. The credit of initiating this ac- 
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curate and S5nnpatbetic movement belongs to 
ITofrath Biihler. He and his numerous followers 
investigated very carefully all the^ available 
sources of information about India and then 
pronounced their opinions. The late lamented 
Prof. Bendal examined the wonderful collection 
of Palm-leaf SIss. in the University of Cambridge 
and found that many of them belonged to the 
Pala period. Bubu Carat Chandra Das travelled 
in Tibet and showed from Tibetan sources that 
a large number of Pandits, especially, from 
Pastern India, went to Tibet in the Pala period. 

Amongst other facts that were brought to 
light, the chief were that ; — a Burldhist temph' 
Avas erected at Cravasti in the year 1270 A. ]).; 
Buddhist priests from Tainbik went to the 
Pagan and reformed the Buddhist church there ; 
the Budh-Oaya temple Avas repaired by the 
King of Burma in 1331 A. D. ; Buddhist books 
AA'ere studied in Bengal eA'cn by Brahmins in the 
earlier years of the 15th century ; Buddhist books 
were copied for Buddhist priests and laity during 
the middle of that century ; about the end of the 
century a Bengali Brahmin of the Katyayana 
T.lotra AA'ho Avas expelled fj-om his country for 
his Buddhistic tendencies, was made Bauddha- 
gama Chakravarti in Ceylon and a biographer 
of Chaitanya said that at the birth of the 
infant God, Buddhists rejoiced greatly. 

So traces of Buddhism in Eastern India Avere 
tliscernible Aip to the time of Chaitanya i.e., the 
early part of the sixteenth century. 

About the end of the sixteenth century I^nma 
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Taranatha, scut emissaries to India, to examine 
the state of Buddhism in that country. These 
reported that Buddhism was still to be found in 
( )rissa ancf Western Bengal. But where is all 
that Buddhism gone ? 

The Muhammadan historians never speak of 
Buddhism ; the historians of ]\Iughal period do 
not even know its name. The historians of the 
British poAver in India, refers but scarcely to 
Buddhism. Where Is all that Buddhism gone ? 

Yuan Chuaug tells ns that there Avcre ten 
thousand Saijgharainas Avith hundred thousand 
Bhiksus in Bengal. To support this vast mendi- 
cant population at least ton millions of lay 
families Avere re(piircd, and they would be all 
Buddhists. The Chiiu'se pilgrim further says that 
there Avere also heretics in the countrj% by Avhich 
t(‘rm he means the Brahminists and the Jainists. 
d’lu' num[)er of Brahminists in Bengal Avas very 
limited. The Jains never made Bengal their 
stronghold. ]\'loi’e than three-fourths of the 
poimlation of Bengal Avere Buddhists. 

, I'ldl one liAindred years after ^’uan Chuang, the 
original IIa'c progenitors of the present Eadhiya 
and A’arendra Brahmans in Bengal came from 
Kauoj. Their religion was not a proselytising 
one. In , the middle of the twelfth century 
Ballala Sena took a census of the descendants of 
these live Brahmins and he found only eight 
hundred families in all. They lived mostly on 
grants of lands made to them by the ESjas ot by 
fees for services rendered to the State. Serv|iuts 
and maid-servants were supplied to them by the 
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State. They practised their own religious rites 
with pomp and grandeur befitting their position 
as well-to-do men. But they rarely interfered 
with other people’s religion. History tells us of 
defections from their ranks but of no additions 
to their strength. 'I’ho masses Avere almost 
entirely left in the hands of the Buddhist 
priests, both married and unmarried, and there 
is reason to suppose that the married priests pnj- 
dominated in number. But the monastic orders 
were rich and powerful, 'fhey were very learned 
and their schools and colleges were celebrated 
all over the Buddhist world. The Monastarics 
of Nalanda, Vikrama9ila, Jagaddala and other 
places were the best seminaries for the diffusion 
of Buddhist learning and Buddhist religion. It 
was from these monastaries that Tibet, Burma, 
Ceylon and Mangolia received their Buddhist 
preachers and Buddhist authors and translators. 

But there were the married priests who 
officiated in the religious ceremonies of their lay 
brethern ; these composed the litergj-, Avorship- 
ped Bodhisattvas and Gods, and officiated in 
marriages and funerals. They gradually in- 
troduced mantras or set formula? for every 
religious ceremony and called this cult, Mantra- 
ySna. 

The word Mantrayana requires an explanation. 
People are familiar with the terms HinaySna, and 
MahSySna.but not Avitli MantraySna. HinaySna, 
though a proselytising religion, concerned itself 
only with moral training and moral regulations, 
and* thought only of individual salvation, while 
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MahSySna embodying the highest and noblest 
truths of philosophy and religion, extended 
salvation ti) all classes of men and like the 
Theosophists of the present day, comprehended 
within its fold men of all shades or opinion and 
faith. But is it possible for ordinary peojde to 
comprehend the noble truths of philosophy 
which required close study for years? Certainly 
not. What sort of Mahayanists wei’e the 
ordinary people then ? These implicity believed 
in the superior talents of their masters, followed 
the course of conduct chalked out for them by 
them, repeated the vows and hymns which 
appeared most sacred to them, and studied the 
short works called Dhdranis invoking the spirit 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and of the truths 
formulated in standard philosophical and reli- 
gious works. There are more than six hundred 
Dharanis extant. ^Phe higher and more ancient 
class of these gives the pith of the noble works 
produced liy the masters. But the lower and 
more modern class of these invokes the protect- 
ing Bodhisattvas and guardian deities for the 
attainment of worldly objects. 

* Gradually the language of these Dharanis 
became antiquated, and difficult of comprehen- 
sion, so Mantras were substituted for them. 
They were something like algebraical expressions 
of the Dharanis. How the Mantras were formed 
from the .letters of Indian alphabets is a curious 
study by itself. It would be out of place to 
speak of them here. The Mantras were given 
to the ignorant laity. The repetition of tjie 
Mantras was considered equally efficacious with 
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the study of the deeper problems of life. This 
is Mantrayana. Yuan Chuan#? saw little of it in 
India in the 7th centurj’. It flouriphed in the 
subsequent times. Then it was superseded 
by another and more attractive form of religion, 
half mj'stic, half philosophical and more sensual, 
than the previous forms of Buddhism. This is 
called YajraySna 

How A'ajraySna arose from ]\Iaha.yana is clear- 
ly indicated in the works of VajraySna literature. 
The human soul bent upon the attaimnent of the 
highest knowledge progresses from the lower 
regions of earth to the higher, till all flesh 
disappears and it rises above the world of 
Kama to the world of Rfipa or form. The mind 
bent upon Bodhi pusses on through a variet.y of 
forms till it reaches the highest of the lifipa 
heavens, still Bodhi is not attained. It goes 
higher and higher to the region where form does 
not exist. This is called the Arupaloka or the 
foi'mless world. In its progress higher and higher 
in this formless world it rises to the top and 
vanishes in the infinite void. That is the idea of 
NirvSna of the Mahayanists, but the Vajrayanigts , 
at this stage mystically conceives the existences 
of Niratma Devi at the top of the formless 
(Arupa) heaven. She seems to all intents and pur- 
poses a metaphor for the infinite vqid. From 
the top of the formless world the mind bent on 
Bodhi leapes into the embrace of NiratmS Devi 
and enjoys something like the pleasures of the 
senses, and disappears in her, as salt disappears 
in. water. Thus VajraySna is a curious mixture 
of mysticism, philosophy and sensuality. The 
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seusual part of this doctrine made it exceedingly 
attractive and soon superseded the dry Mantrayaua 
and the diffictilt MahaySna. 

In a work entitled Adikarmarachana by 
1’atakara Gnpta, embodying the doctrines of 
Sn])hakara (bipta, a distinguished jirofcssor of 
the Vikrama9i]a monastery we find a complete 
account of the daily duties of a Buddhist of the 
-Mantrayana school. In that book we are told that 
Miiliayana lias already become one of the Siksa- 
l>a(las or vows or sacraments. It i.s no longer the 
school of philosophy studied with care for j’cars 
but a set of religious ceremonies by which in a 
moment all the benefits of that patient study are 
siiiiposed to be attained. Jlantrayana too has 
become a saci’ament. This book was written in 
the ninth century A.D. or earlier. In modern 
times the Nepal \’^ajrayanists (none of whom lead 
a monastic celebate life), considered Vajrayana 
to be the last sacrament after which they can 
s('ek female compan}' for the practice of religion. 
They do not call it marriage exactly, but some- 
thing like taking a Cakti From the sketch given 
•^ibflve, it Avill be seen hoAv in India the great 
religion of Buddha rose to the soaring height of 
metaphysical speculations and how the necessity 
of keeping within its fold a vast number of igno- 
rant lay people made it climb down to the 
Dharanis, to the MantraySna, and to the ^'ajray5na. 
The spread of the religion to people of even lower 
strata brought in the KalachakraySna. Dr. Waddel 
considers KalachakraySna to be prior to Vajrayaua, 
but this is opposed to all Indian tradition. The 
Nepal Buddhism, as apart from liamaism, is still 
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VajrayStia in the main, having only a small 
sprinkling of Kalachakrayaua. But what is Kala- 
chakvaySna ? The word Kala means time, death, 
and destruction. Xalachakra is the wheel of des- 
truction, and KSlachakrayana means the vehicle 
for protection against the wheel of destruction. 
Waddel describes this as demonology, or devil- 
worship, and so it is. Even Buddha is a demon, 
and in the Asiatic Society’s library there is a 
book entitled Buddha-Charita which describes 
Buddha as demon. Though the book was written 
in Ferok Shore’s time at Benares, it certainly em- 
bodies much older tradition. Bibhuti Chandra 
of Jagaddala A^ihara who was a great master ol' 
KalachakraySna, flourished in the 13th century. 
Unless Buddha was mentioned in KalachakraySna, 
one would be inclined not to call it Buddhism at 
all. 

Thus we have briefly indicated how Buddhism 
degenerated, from its great philosophical and 
speculative height, even to demonology. But 
there were other foi-ms of religions which 
the Buddhist community gradually absorbed 
wdthin itself. One of these is the NSthamaiiga. 
or Nathism. The leaders of this sect were 
JJath^s who practised a form of Yoga much 
inferior to that taught . by Buddha or by 
Patafijali, both of whom considered the concen- 
tration of the mind to one definite point as the 
chief process to attain salvation ; but the 
Nithas tried to restrict the internal air and to lead 
it from what they called MulSdhSra below the ab- 
domen to the forehead, and attain success (Siddhi) 
in the world rather than salvation. Many NSthas 
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are mentioued. They are also called Yogis. They 
came from outside Buddhism ; one of the principal 
Xathas isila^syendranatha or MachchhaghnapSda. 
A book attributed to him has been found written 
iu the loth century character. It is not a Buddhist 
book, yet Machchheudranatha is worshipped as 
an incarnation of Avalokite?vara at Patan ; the 
Biiddhists of Nepal all attend the festival held in 
his honour. A Machhaghna or fisherman cannot be 
a Buddhist because he is a habitual animal-killer 
and Tatakara e.Kpressly excluded Kaivarttas from 
the pale of Buddhism. Thus the Nathism of 
ilatsyeudra arose outside Buddhism, but was at 
last absorbed into it. On the other hand Ramana- 
Vajra was a Buddhist of the VajraySna school, 
but when he became a Natha, he became 
( ioraksauatha, and was regarded as a heretic by 
Buddhists, so Cioraksa’s Nathism was originally 
within Buddhism, but it was not incorporated into 
it. It is ^aid tliat of the seven Xathas, Goraksa 
was the only heretic. 

1 lithe llth century sprang the sect of Sahajiyas 
who made salvation easy by reaching it through 
- ?amal enjoyments. How the sect arose is 
lost in obscurity, but it had so many features 
common with Vajrayana, that it soon became 
absorbevl in that system. The Sahajiyas found 
the great world /. c. the tuiiverse within the 
human body. 

A great SahajiyS exponent in Buddhism was 
KrsnSchSiya or Kanhu who wrote both in 
Sanskrit and in Bengali. He is still worshippejl 
in Tibet as a great wizard with a bald head 
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aud a flowing beard. Another exponent of the 
iSahajiya sect of the Buddhist school was liui, 
who is mentioned in Nagendra Babu’s “ ^Modern 
Buddhism. ” His Bengali songs Have been re- 
cently discovered, and gouts are sacrificed to 
.him in the RSdha country at the worsliip of 
Dhai'ma on the fulliuoon day of Vai9akha. There 
are many other Sahajivas wlio are worshipped iji 
Tibet. 

The Sahajiyas had three dilTerent ways of 
salvation, the Avadhuti-marga, the (Jandallinarga, 
and the Dombimarga. Jn tlie Avadhuti-marga, 
the idea of duality is pi'edominent. Avadhuti, 
though she lives apart, still mixes with people 
and therefore represents duality. The (JhSndali 
lives apart but she has a community to mix 
with. She is therefore not so strong a represan- 
tative of duality as Avadhuti, but she is not yet 
absolutely one. But Dombi lives far away from 
the inhabited locality and has uo s(jciety. Therefore 
to a Sahajiya to go to the Dombi means to be 
absolutely undual. 

Tantra: — The woi’d Tantra is very loosely 
used. Ordinary people understand by it *005' 
system other thau the Vedas. But it really 
means the worship of Cakti or Female energy. 
The female energy is worshipped in conjunction 
with male energy. The union of male and female 
energy is the essence of Tantra. 

Tantra came from outside India. Most likely 
it came with Magi priests of the Scythians. 
In the old Samhitas such as Ni^vSsatattva Samhita, 
-a wonder is expressed at the novel mode of 
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initiation enjoined lij' the Tantras. Vedic initia- 
tion was known, but people wondered liow could 
there be a., new initiation other than Vedic. 
It came from outside India and spread on the 
■outskii'ts of the Aryan world. The five original 
places of Tantra in India are JSlandhara, Puna, 
Criparvata, Odiaiia and Kamakhya. 

The Cakti-Saggama Tantra, a later work, 
declares that the object of that Tantra is to root 
out Buddhism and establish Brahminism, while 
Buddhist Tantras equally denounce Brahminism. 
The theory was current twenty years ago that 
the Brahmins derived their Tantras from the 
Buddhists, but of late it has been ascertained 
that neither did the Buddhists derive their form 
of Tantra from the Brahmins nor the Brahmins 
from the Buddhists. Both received their Tantras 
from the same source. But it spread more 
rapidly among the Buddhists than among the 
Brahminists. A popular religion like that i>i’o- 
pounded in the Tantras cannot but be attractive 
to the masses in Bengal and in Eastern India, 
Avhere Buddhism prevailed. The Buddhist 
priests, especially the married classes, were 
not slow in taking advantage of this new form. 
'Phe Tantras did not at first spread much 
among the Brahmins and their followers. It 
became in fact a recognised initiation only 
in the sixteenth century, and even then it was 
regarded as a subsidiary initiation designed 
more for the women and the Cudras who had no 
claim to the Vedic initiation. Practicallj* the 
prevalence of the Tantric rites among tjje 
Brahminists was conterminous with the total 
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disappearance of Buddhism. Even in the veiy 
l)est of the Hindu Tantras we find the worship 
of many Bodhisattvas and gods and goddesses 
of the Buddhists. Mafljufri of the Buddhists is 
worshipped as Mafijugho§a. Aksobhya of the 
Buddhists is regarded either as a form of Civa 
or a Rsi to whom the Tara-mantra was revealed. 
Fikajata and Nila-sarasvati was bodily taken from 
Buddhism. The Bliuta-damara Tantra mentions 
the Bodhisattavas as objects of worshij). ( )ne 
of the Hindu Tantras says that Va^istha was 
anxious to attain success or Siddhi in tJie Tara 
mantra, but failed to do so in India. He had to 
travel all over the snowy mountains to China, 
where Buddha taught him how he could be an 
expert in that mantra. The 'I'antras, many of 
them at least, discard all the acharas prescribed 
by Brahmins and enjoin the acharas of the Chinese. 
Even now the Tantric deities prefer to be 
worshipped by the lower castes than Brahmins. 
In many localities Durga is worshipped 
first by the untouchable classes and then by 
Brahmins. Brahmins have to wait in some 
villages till the Puja has commenced at some 
HSdi’s house in the neighbourhood. Tlbe 
dayadratha-ySmSla says that the Devi likes to 
be worshipped by the oil-pressees, the Tai» 
lakSras. Thi*ee men in t&e sixteenth century 
and one man in the seventeenth made 
Tantras popxilar with the Brahmins. These are 
TripurSnanda, BrahmSnanda, FurnSnanda and 
K|;§nSnanda. The first three belong to 
I^steru Bengal and the last to Nadia. The 
SarvavidyS family of Jessore too did much 
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to popularise them in Central Bengal but at a 
later period than the others. 

From aR that has been said above it is 
apparent that in the twelfth century there were 
the following forms of religion in Bengal and 
in Fastern India. 

(1) Bi'ahminism. It was followed by 800 
families of RSdhiya and Varendra Brahmins 
and about a hundred families of other Brah- 
mins, the descendants of many Kayasthas 
who came from the west and those of the lower 
c! lasses who served these families. 

(2) HinaySna. This was followed on the west 
of the Ganges and especially in Tamluk. 

(3) Mahay ana. It was a religion of the higher- 
class Buddhist monks and higher-class 13ud- 
dhist laity. 

(4) Vajrayana. This was the religion of the 
middle-class man and the married Buddhist 
clergy. 

(5) Nathism, which was professed by the 
* Vogis who had numerous followers amongst 

the Buddhists and a few among the Brahmi- 
nists. 

(6) The Sahaji 5 *a cult. It had numerous fol- 
lowers below the middle-class Buddhists and 
some among the lower class Brahminists. 

(7) Tantrism. It had its followers among all 
classes, but among the higher-classes it was a 
subsidiary form of worship, among the lower 
it was the chief form. 
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(8) The KSlachakrayana. It was purely 
Buddhist and more a religion of fear than of love 
or faith and was folloAved by the lowest classes. 

In the closing years of the 12th centiiiy, 
India wus overrun by the jMuhainmadans. They 
destroy’ed the Buddhist monasteries of note, 
appropriated the monastic lands for the use of 
soldiers and massacred monks by thousands, and 
burnt libraries wherever found. JMahayana was 
practically stamped out from Bengal. It lingered 
however in nooks and corners for two centuries 
more and Avas then lost altogether. Brahmins 
who lived on the lands granted to them by the 
PSlas, the Senas, and other kings lost their lands 
by the Muhammadan invasion ; and they also 
lost the chief source of their income from Govern- 
ment service. They were compelled from this 
time to extend the sphere of their activity as 
priests and teachers. 

The Muhammadans called the Indians, 
Brahminists and Buddhists alike, Hindus or 
Indians. The Brahmins Avere not slow to take 
advantage of this and to make it appear that 
the Buddhists did not exist. All the intellec- 
tual folloAvers of Buddhism were either massac-- 
cred or compelled to fly away from the country. 
The Brahmins found themselves masters of the 
situation in the Indian or the Hindu com- 
munity. Muhammadans either by force or by 
persuation converted a large number of the Bud- 
dhists into Islam. The vast number of Buddhist 
were like so many lambs without a shephard. 
TKe VajraySnists, the SahajiySs, the NSthists and 
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the KSLlachakraj^anists for a time maintained a 
separate existence, but many of their followers 
were either 'converted to Islam or forced to join 
ihe Brahmins. But the exclusive spirit of the 
Brahmins made the admission of only such 
people into their fold possible as would consent 
to be their out and out followers. They took 
these within the pale of their society and called 
them Nava^aklia or the new branch. Those who 
tried to maintain a separate existence were 
excluded from the pale of their society and these 
formed the Anacharaniya Jati or the depresssed 
classes. 

It has been already stated that the Kaivarttas 
were expressly excluded from the pale of Bud- 
dhism except those that renounced their profes- 
sion of the slaughter of animals. But the 
Kaivarttas were a powerful race. The Ancients 
called them Dasyus i.e., powerful foreigners who 
troubled by their raids the inhabitants of the 
Aryan lands. In the eleventh century the Kai- 
varttas formed a powerful confederacy in the 
.>Iorth Bengal under the leadership of Bhima, 
expelled the Palas from their capital Gauda, where 
they occupied a suburb and temporarily became 
rulers of Bengal. .The PSlas considered the 
rising of the Kaivarttas as a revolt. After a 
long struggle they suppressed the revolt with a 
strong hand, yet the Kaivarttas were a power to 
be counted with. With their aid BallSla conquered 
Northern Bengal, and tried his best to make a 
clean caste of them, and divided them by sending 
the more turbulent ones, to defend the Southern 
frontier Dak^inaghSta. Their leader was Mahe9a 
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whom he made a Man^alevara from which fact the 

DakhInaghSta is still known as the MandalaghSta. 

© 

Those of the Kaivarttas who lived by fishing 
were not Buddhists, but those who took to the 
profession of agriculture and to the profession 
of arms were Buddhists and became to a great 
extent civilised and educated. They patronised 
men of letters equally with tlie Palas. A me- 
dical work composed under the patronage of 
Bbima is still extant. Their priests, the descen- 
dants of the Buddhist married clergy, still 
form a community by itself. At the present 
moment they call themselves Brahmins, because 
none but the Brahmins are recognised in the 
Hindu society as priests. The Kaivarttas for- 
getful of their past and forgetful of their old 
tradition are now attempting to call themselves 
MShisyas and thereby raise themselves to the 
position of Vai^yas, though degraded in status. 
One who knows the past history of India cannot 
forbear a smile at this. 

What is true of the Kaivarttas is true 
other degraded classes. The Yogis are now try- 
ing to take the holy thread and become Brahmins. 
They do not know what they were. They were 
real Yogis, being descendants of the NSthas, 
that influencial class to which belonged 
MatsyendranStha, Gorak^natha, MinanStha, Ayi- 
uStha, ChauraijginStha, and others. Their an- 
cesters had numerous followers. Princes and 
potentates bowed before them. Many KSthas are 
still wprohipped in temples and holy places in 
^epal and in Tibet. Gorak^anStha is still wor- 
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fjhipped as the principal deity by the Gorkha as a 
race. His temple at the Gorkha hill is still the 
I'esort of thousands of pilgrims. His temple opposite 
to that of Pa^upatinStha is kept clean with scru- 
pnlous care. He has many temples in the plains 
of India. The NSthas do not seem to have 
observed any distinction among the several 
classes when taking in followers. It appears 
that their faith was accepted as a subsidiary 
faith, subsidiary more to the Buddhists, than to 
the Brahmiuists. 

T’he Dharmagharia Yogis are to be found 
in large numbers in South-Western Bengal. 
The so-called Brahmins who lieg with the 
image of Citala in their hands and come from 
Howrah and Midnapore districts are all Dharma- 
gharia Yogis. They do not put on the holy thread, 
but. they use copper in some form or other on 
their person after their initiation to religions life. 
They worship Dharma at Dharma temples. From 
the locality they come, they seem most likely to 
be the survivals of the Hinayanist monks of the 
.TSmralipta country. One of their community 
mth his followers went to the Pagan in 
the thirteenth century and reformed Buddhism 
there . (see Kalyani inscriptions). These are 
Buddhists to all intents and purposes. Dharma 
is more widely worshipped in this part of Bengal 
than in others. Many of these Dharma temples 
are maintained by lands which were granted to 
them many centuries ago. 

Guptas. — Tatakara, SubhS-kara, and PrabhS^ 
kara have already been mentioned. They composed 
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works on the Buddhist rituals of the MantraySna 
sqhool, and so they must have been learned Bud- 
dhists in the 9th century. SSdhu ,Gupta was 
a Sthavira of some note at NSlanda. He got a 
copy of Astasahasrika made at his expense 
and presented it to a Buddhist monastery at 
BategrSma. There is evidence to show that many 
Guptas were Buddhists. Dipaqkara, the writer 
of A9vavaidyaka, was a Buddhist and belonged 
to a wellknown Buddhist family. The Karas 
are not much respected among the present Vaidya 
class. The men of this caste studied Sanskrit 
in those of its branches Avhich are enumer- 
ated in the commentary of Ramachandra Kavi 
Bharati’s Bhakti 9 ataka. They belonged origi- 
nally to Bengal and Eastern India. They 
seemed to be the survival of the_ lay, learned 
and married Buddhist priests or Aryas. They 
never cared for the holy thread. Their claims 
to the Vai 9 yablood dates from the middle of the 
18 th century and at the present moment they are 
advancing claims to the Brahminic rank. This 
may be justified in the sense that some of 
them were priests and still there is a large* 
numbei^ of the VSmSchSri Tantriks among them. 
Some of them became followers of Chaitanya and 
have adopted the calling of GosvSmins or reli- 
gious preceptors. The Vaidya community may 
not perhaps like the idea that they were at one 
tinie Buddhists. But they cannot explain their 
origin. They say they are a mixed cdste formed 
by the cross-breeding of’ Brahmins and Vai 9 yas. 
But their genealogies tell a different tale- They 
are descended from the hfty-one Vijapuru^as whO' 
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cannot be placed before the eleventh century. 
Their title KavirSja shows that they knew Sans- 
krit, and they were superior Kavis by which term 
medical men in Bengal used to bo designated. 

How Buddhism fared under Brahminic sway 
is best evidenced by a study of the Buddhist 
community in Nepal. To the Brahmin the 
Buddhists are Anacharaniya. The King acting 
under the advice of the Brahmins may make 
some particular families or classes clean castes, 
but the bidk of them are outside the pale of Brah- 
minic society. The descendants of the married 
clergy who still occupied Viharas meant for monks 
and who cannot find sufficient work as priests, 
take to such arts and callings as would bring 
respectable wages without hard manual labour. 
Thus in Nepal, Goldsmiths, Carpenters and 
Painters all belong to the descendants of the 
married clergy. By an analogy of Nepal one 
can easily detect why ChhutSrs and SekrSs have 
become AnScharaniya in Bengal. Formerly these 
two castes formed a part of the Buddhist com- 
» munity in Bengal and so the Brahmins have 
excluded them from the community. It is a 
curious feature in the Brahminic community that 
however unfavourable they may be to the AnSch- 
araniya castes they are still more unfavourable to 
their priests now miscalled Brahmins. In Nepal 
too the Buddhisli priests are subject to a greater 
share of the Brahmin’s ii'e than their lay followers. 

The merchant community in Nepal noted 
for their personal beauty, all belong to Buddjrism 
and are for this reason excluded . froni the Brah- 
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minic society. For the same reason the mer- 
chant community in Bengal who stood by their 
Buddhist priests have been excluded* and made 
Anacharaniya, while those who changed their 
priests have been taken within the Brahminic 
fold and made clean castes. But a study 
of the clean and unclean merchant community 
will show that both were originally Buddhists. 

The KSyasthas, if we exclude the descendants 
of those who are recognised as Kulinas among 
the Daksina Radhiya and Vaggaja communities, 
and who were Brahminic in their tendencies were 
mostly Buddhists. These are all Maulikas, i. e. 
they originally belonged to this country, a 
Buddhist country. In DharmapSla’s time there 
was a Vriddha Kayastha who wrote Buddhist 
books and so late as 1436 A. D. the Kayastha 
/amindars of BenugrSma in Sohinchari pargana 
were Buddhist. They had Buddhist Bhik§us 
with them and they studied Buddhist books. 

But below the AnScharaniya there are several 
castes still in Bengal, who do not even pretend 
to have the so-called Brahmin priests. They 
raise one of their caste-men to the priesthood 
and give him the title of Pandit. We read in 
the VratamSl9vadSna of the Buddhist that there 
Avere three classes of priests, Panditas, Qramanas 
and BrShmanas. The position of the Pan4itas who 
are placed first in the compound is more honour- 
able than that of either Qramanas or BrShmanas. 
From the facts given above, which can be 
indefinitely multiplied, it would appear that 
in ancient Bengal before the Muhammadan 
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conquest, the descendants of the five Brahmins 
and the five KSyasthas were the only Brahminists. 
They had eiUier induced or compelled others to 
come into their society. The rest of the commxi- 
nity were Buddhists. 

The case of the Sonar-Vanias is decidedly a 
good one. They were Buddhists. Their leader 
in Bengal in the 12th century was Vallabha 
Adhya who had two forts Sagghyakoti and 
ChandramSyuta. He was enormously rich, 
being the richest banker in Bengal. He married 
his daughter to a king of Magadha and the 
kings of Magadha Avere notoriously Buddhists. 
In the first part of his reign Ballala was a 
Buddhist. It is said that he kidnapped the 
(laughter of a Chandala off on immoral purposes 
in order to attain Siddhi or success in life. The 
worshippers of TSrS, the Cakti of the Buddhists, 
think that long life may be attained by repeating 
hymns to that goddess after sitting on a ChandSla 
woman. This shows that in the beginning of 
his reign BallSla though not a Buddhist directly 
had a strong tendency towards Tantric Bud- 
Tlhism ; but later on Simhagiri a Caiva ascetic 
from the Jo§i-Matha in Garhwal became 
his Guru and under his advice BallSla became a 
Caiva and a patron bf the Brahmins. As long 
as BallSla showed Buddhistic tendencies Vallabha 
lent him money which enabled him to conquer 
the five Bengals. But in his later life after 
becoming Qaiva BallSla wanted money for a war 
against Magadha, Vallabha refused to advance 
money. TUs led to a quarrel and BallSla drove 
the BaniSs away. They settled in the adjdiniug 
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kingdoms of Tippera, Orissa, Behar and others. 
Those who remained in Bengal were degraded. 
Brahmins were prohibited from teaching them 
and officiating in their religious ceremonies. 
Thus the only chance for the Sonar-Banias to 
be admitted into the Brahminist society was 
lost. The Vaidika Brahmins from the South 
sympathised with the Banias and they incurred 
the displeasure of BallSla and were not admitted 
to Kulinism. 

« 

It is a well known fact that Buddhism does 
not make any distinction of caste in India. But 
in Xepal in the present day there is a sort of 
distinction between the priestly and the non- 
priestly occupations, and the different occupation 
of the laity. The distinction however is not so 
pronounced as in the Brahminic society. In 
the remote days, when Bengal was a Buddhist 
country, a distinction was observed among the 
several classes of the Buddhists. The unmar- 
ried monks were regarded with the greatest 
reverence, and the married clergy was regarded 
as the highest of castes. Next to them were 
the ruling and the merchant community. Bui * 
there was a large class of labourers who be- 
longed to the lowest occupations : — sweepers 
and others who enjoyed very* little of the advan- 
tages of the social life. To these were denied 
the services of the barbars and sometimes of 
washermen. The necessities of the times some- 
times made it imperative to ex-communicate 
persons, families and even clans of a locality. 
These swelled . the ranks of the lowest com- 
munity. 
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After the Muhammadan conquest Brahminic 
ideals were super-imposed on the Buddhist ideals 
of society, ^'he distinctions among the classes 
became more and more prominent till they de- 
veloped into a regidar caste-sj'stem. People 
forgot their old history, the history of their own 
distinction and began to think with the Brahmins 
that all distinctions were due either to cross 
breeding or to ex-communication. Thus a social 
edifice was built up in Bengal with the Brahmins 
forming the top-most part. The existence of 
Buddhism was forgotten. Masses of the Ana- 
charaniya classes are the survivals of the for- 
gotten Buddhism, These classes are depressed 
only in the eyes of the Bi'ahmins and those who 
have come under the Brahminic influence. The 
more one would study the social history of 
Bengal, the more will one be convinced that 
the classes are not really depressed. They con- 
tinue to be what they urere, only they have lost 
their consciousness of a great past, intellectually, 
morally and socially. It was people of these 
classes that carried Buddhist ideals to Tibet 
•and China, held commercial relations with the 
countries of Eastern and Southern Asia, 
and were great in trade and in industry. 
We hear of long sea-voyages made even in the 
fifteenth centuiy % the Bengal B&nias, glowing 
descriptions of which are to be found in works 
of ManasSr BhSsSn written by various poets of 
Bengal. With the advance of research the so- 
called depressed classes will regain the lost 
consciousness of tteir former glory. It is there- 
fore necessary that Brahmins should take sfeps- 
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to conciliate them, and take them into their 
confidence. 

Before the Muhammadan conquest, Bengal was 
divided between the two communities of Brahmi- 
nists, and Buddhists, and after that the entire 
population was divided into the two great classes 
of Hindus and Muhammadans, The word Hindu 
literally means Indian, and is therefore capable 
of a very wide significance. The depressed 
classes are now as good Hindus as the Brah- 
minists, though they have no common faith and 
common social organisation. If they are orga- 
nised as a homogeneous community with common 
interests and common aspirations and receive the 
common appellation of Hindus, why should the 
Mahomedans, the domiciled Mahomedans, the 
Christians, and the domiciled Christians not be 
called Hindus as w’ell, because they too have 
Iveen living in India for many centuries and 
have the same interests and aspirations. If the 
depressed classes regain their consciousness and 
position in the Hindu society, the Hindu society 
Avill in near future include all the inhabitants o^ 
Bengal and thus the term will regain its radical 
and real significance. 

Ask a Nepalese Buddhist how many religions 
are there in the world, and he will answer “ there 
are two religions GubhSju and DevabhSju” i.e., 
the worship of the Gurus and the Devas. The 
Buddhists are GubhSju for they worship their 
^eat Guru Buddha and the Brahmins are Deva- 
bbSju for they worship Devas. Buddhism and 
Hinduism have influenced each other greatly and 
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now pure Gubhajus and DevabhSjus are rare. 
When a Brahmin in the morning repeats his 
Vedic Saudhya, he is a Devabhaju, but when he 
performs his Tantric SandhyS or when he looks 
upon his Guru as the living embodiment of his 
God on earth he is a Gubhaju. The key-note of 
the distinction between Braliminism and Bud- 
dhism is the Avorship of God and the worship 
of Guru. But is there anj’^ one in Bengal who 
does not Avorshij) both, liven the Unitarian 
Brahma is no exception when he prays to one 
God, he is a Devabhaju, but when he observes 
the birthday of Bammohan Raya and of Kesava 
Chandra he is a Gubhaju. 

Now the distinction between the ancient 
Buddhists, and ancient Brahmins being this, it 
is possible to say what amount of Buddhism 
and Brahminism there is in the doctrine of any 
particular sect now flourishing in Bengal. As 
I have shown above all people are to some extent 
Devabhaju and to some e.xtent Gubhaju. In- 
tellectual people seem to be more Devabhaju than 
jGubhaju, but the less intellectual people are nioi’e 
Gubhaju than Devabhaju. The followers of Chai- 
tanya making a pilgrimage to Nadia on the full- 
moon of Phalguna and keeping a complete record 
of the birth and death of the great preachers of 
their faith, are more GubhSjus than DevabhSjus. 
they are more influenced by Buddhism than by 
Brahminism. The Karttabhajfis to whom the 
Guru is the only Truth and every thing else illu- 
sion are most prominently GubhSju ; that is, 
Buddhist. That they do not use thb word Buddha 
need not deter ns from calling them Buddhists ; 
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for in later times Buddhists were not known as 
Buddhists but as the followers of Guru con- 
tracted into ‘Gu’. Do we not call the Buddhism 
in Tibet LamSism ! But what does the word 
‘Lama’ mean It simply means Guru. So the 
Avorship of Guru means direct or indirect 
influence of Buddhism and here is a criterion of 
the utmost importance. For an analysis of the 
doctrines of the various religious sects inhabiting 
Bengal and Eastern India, and the consequent 
detonninatiou of the amount of Buddhism that 
have entered into them, the presence or absence 
of Buddha’s name does not matter at all. 

Under these circumstances the discovery 
of a new sect in Mayurabhafija pre-eminently of 
the Gubhaju tendency and using some of the 
terms current in MahSyina Buddhism by Babu 
NagendranSth Vasu is of the utmost importance 
to the social and religious history of the country. 
It shows how tenaciously the people still cling 
to their ancient faith though all memory of it 
seems to lie lost. A trained eye can see through 
things, and Nagendra Babu seems to be eminently, 
endowed with such a trained eye in matters relat- 
ing to the social and religious history of this 
i country. 

For a long time, all thinking people of India 
Avondered what became of Buddhism which had 
played so important a part in the history, life and 
literature of the country in olden times. Babu 
Ak^aya KumSra Datta considered that the 
Avorship of VithobS and Vitthala was a survival of 
Buddhism. These deities are worshipped in the 
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Godavari districts as the 9th incarnation of 
Visnu. JagannStha at Puri is still regarded as 
Buddha incarnate or Yisnu incarnate as Buddha. 

It was, hoAvever, only about twenty years ago 
that researches in regard to the survival of 
Buddhism in Bengal began with some earnest- 
ness and I took some interest in the matter. 
These resulted in the discovery that the ^uja 
of Dharma Thakur, so common in Western 
Bengal, is a survival of Buddhism. The dis- 
covery was held with delight in certain quarters 
and with strong opposition in others. But the 
researches continued and it was founil that 
many of the Tantric cults came to Brahminism 
througli Buddhism and the whole of the Tantric 
Jjiteraturo was greatly influenced by it. The 
study of Buddhism in Nepal under Hindu 
supremacy showed that the AnScharaniya classes, 
at least some of them, were the remnants of the 
Buddhist population. Sahajiyas in Bengal had 
always been regarded as a recent development of 
Vai^navism, but the study of ancient manuscripts 
in Nepal showed that there were SahajiySs also 
"even in the Pala period, and that they were 
strongly imbued witli later Buddhist ideas. 
The Vaifnava Sahajiyas are really a continuation 
of the old Buddhist SahajiySs. 

The Nathas too were to a great extent a 
survival of Buddhism. It was subsequently 
found that life in Bengal, even the most orthodox 
Brahminic life, showed traces of Buddhist in- 
fluence and Buddhist ideals. BalarSma HSdi who 
preached a new cult at Meheipur in N,adia at the 
beginning of the last century and died ill 18^7, 
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and whose followers number by thousands in 
the adjoining districts, got his ideas from the 
still surviving Buddhism in the nooks and cor- 
ners of Bengal. A few years ago, Mr. Gait 
placed in my hands some materials from which 
it was found that the SarSki Tantis who not only 
inhabit the Tributary Mahals of Cuttack, but are 
to be found in the settled districts of Cuttack 
and Puri, still worship Buddha along with the 
Brahminic Gods in all their religious ceremonies 
and that the word SarSki is simply a PrSkrit 
form of the word CrSvaka. The Sarakis are 
to be found in Bankura and Burdwan too. 
Although they bear a Buddhistic name, they 
seem to have forgotten all their Buddhism. 
The Cuttack Tributary Mahals w'ere supposed 
to contain many relics of later Buddhism. 
The State of Baud named after Buddha 
was supposed to contain still a remnant of 
real Buddhist population. The researches of 
Babu Nagendra Nath Vasu in the jungles of 
Mayurabhafija have proved that these supposi- 
tions were not wrong. He has not only traced 
the existence of Buddhism from the time of the" 
persecutions by Purusottama and his successor 
Prat&parudra, but discovered a new reformed 
faitjli, preached only during the last quarter of 
th^ 19th century. His book is exceedingly in- 
teresting and opens a new vista of research. 
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CHAPTER L 

Rise of the different schools, from the 1st to the 
16th Century. 

Towards the end of the Ist Century of the 
Christian era, the Scythian King Kaniska held a 
council of IBuddhists at Jalandhar. At this 
council the Buddhists were found to be divided 
into two schools, one following the purer doctrine 
of Buddha himself, in spite of all the difi&culties 
and obstacles that he had placed in the way of 
attaining salvation ; this was named Hinayana or 
tiifi Little Vehicle. The other, — while idealising 
Buddha with all his attributes, — introduced 
innumberable gods and demons, and added to the 
list of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. This was 
styled the MahSySna or the Great Vehicle. 

The Hinay&na and the MahS.ySna schools of 
Philosophy then claimed Buddhism between 
tjiemselves ; and these, again, were subdivided, — 
llie fomer into VaibhSsika and SautrSntika, 
and the latter into MSdhyamika and YogSchSra. 

. The MahSy&ua school, however, had tHe 
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predominant voice ; and the essence of its 
doctrine was “Sarvam Anityam, Sarvam Qu- 
nyam, Sarvam AuStman (All is tiansitory, all 
is void, all is non-ego.”)^ 

NSgSrjuna, the founder and expounder of the 
MSdhyamika philosophy, flourished at the time 
of the Third Council. The end and aim of his 
philosophy was to bring about a compromise, 
as it were, between the Qramanas and the BrSh- 
manas, and to find out a midway where the 
adherents of these two, could meet and shake 
hands with one another. “NSgarjuna both 
by examples and theory, taught that BrahmS, 
Visnu, Civa, Tara and other deities possessed 
the attributes which BrShmanas had assigned 
to them, and therefore were the proper objects 
of worship for help in worldly concerns. 
o 0 0 Since his time the BrShmanas began 
to regard the Mahayana Cramanas as their 
brother religionists. ’’f 

The doctrine of the Mahapunyam, as ex- 
pounded by NagSrjuna, as being the basis of 
the MSdhyamika philosophy, is to all intents lind 
purposes but a I’eflection of the Great Brahma- 
I Vada, as inculcated in the Upaui^ads and the 
And Dr. Kern is quite right when he 
observes that the YogSchSras and the MSdhya- 
mikas, the two true descendants of the MwS- 
ySna school, are but idealists in their own way. 
The former admits as reality nothing but 


D, T. Suzakfa Mahayana Suddhim^ pM 44, 
Caiftt Chandra Dfts'a Xaad of Snow, p. 7. 
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TijfiSna, consciousness, and are in consequence, 
often designated VijfLSna*VSdins. But the 
MSdhyamikas are more sweeping in their pro* 
nounceiDents. They are absolute nihilists, carry- 
ing the theory of Name-and-Form to its extremes 
and denying all existence whatsoever, regarding 
the whole of the phenomenal world as a mere 
illusion. This nihilism of theirs may well be 
taken as the Buddhistic countei'part of the 
Scholastic VedSnta as taught by Cagkara.^* 

After NagSrjuna, and second only to him, the 
chief expounder of the Mahayana philosophy was 
Vasnbandhu. He was less wildly speculative than 
many of his predecessoi*8 and composed many 
•commentaries, and was thus greatly successful 
in recasting, so to speak, the nihilism of the 
MahSySna school by giving it, as it were, an air of 
reality and tangibility. Thus Dr. Waddel says : — 

“This intense mysticism of the MahSySna 
led, about the fifth century, to the importation 
into Buddhism of the pantheistic idea of the 
^ul (Stman) and Yoga or the ecstatic union of 
^e individual with the Universal Spirit — a 
doctrine which had been introduced into Hindu- 
ism by Patafijali.”! 

The YogSchSra School also, in its later deve- 
lopment, received and assimilated some magic 
circles with mantras or spells about 700 A D., 
and hence received the new appellation of Man- 
tra-ySna. 


• Dr. Kern's Manual of Buddhism^ p. 127, 
t Dr. L. A» Wadddl’s JBuddhim of Wndy p. 128, 
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But the Mah&y&ua School did not stop there» 
Having once commenced the work of importation 
and assimilation, it went on with it, with all ita 
zeal and vigour, and was before long almost a new 
thing. About the seventh century A.D. the deve- 
lopment of the infatuating Tantrism, which practi- 
cally verges on sorcery claiming a religious basis, 
attracted the notice of the MahSySna School, and 
ere long the idolatrous cult of ‘ female energies’ 
was found grafted upon the theistic MahSySna 
and the Pantheistic mysticism of Yoga. And 
this TSntrika phase of the Mahayana School 
reached its climax when it adopted, and assimi- 
lated with itself, the theory of the Kalachakra. 
Though laying no pretensions whatsoever to the 
consideration due to a philosophic system, this 
XSlachakra has an importance of its own as a 
doctrinal basis and deserves a passing notice 
here. It wants to establish a mysterious union 
between the terrible goddess Kali of the TSntrika 
system, and the DhySni Buddhas, nay, the 
Adi-Buddha himself, of the Buddhistic system, 
and attempts to explain creation and the secret 
agencies of nature in the light of this union. ■fH 
the tenth century, the KSlachakra system of the 
Mantrayana School, as the result of further and 
further retrograde developments, passed into the 
system of the Vajrayana or the thunderbolt- 
vehicle. This is the most depraved form, that the 
Buddhistic doctrine on its downward course of 
importation, assimilation and compromise, had 
ever assumed. According to this, the devotee may 
hppe to attain the spiritual powers of siddhi — a 
stage itdmittedly far below Arhat-ship— with the 
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joint aid of the supernatural Buddhas and the 
Dskas and the Dakinis with their appropriate 
magic circles.® 

As Dr. Kern rightly observes — “ The doctrine 
•of Buddhism in India from the eighth century 
downwards nearly coincides with the growing 
influence of Tantrism and Sorcery which stand 
to each other in the relation of theory to practice. 
The development of Tantrism is a feature that 
Buddhism and Hinduism in their later phases 
have in coinmon.”t 

This is the history of Buddhism in India, as it 
rushed headlong towards superstition and decline. 
But a change, pregnant and comprehensive, was 
soon to pass over it, making it bright and 
glorious again. Towards the latter part of the 
eighth century, Dharma PSla I of the PSla Dynasty, 
was occupying the masnad of Gauda. He was a 
Buddhist, and grieved to find his religion simk 
in superstition and grossness. He made up his 
mind to have its downward course arrested, 
a;nd the faith purged of all the impurities 
anS unwelcome elements. His spirit was pro- 
jected, as it were, into the minds of his succes- 
sors, and systematic and earnest endeavours 
were made by the successive wearers of the 
crown to restore Buddhism to its former height 
and grandeur. And considering the g alnTy of 
good and pious souls flourishing at the time of 
Dharma PSla 11^ Mahl PSla I and Naya FSla who 


* Dr. Waddeirs BnddhUm of Tibet^ p. 152. 
t Kem*8 Manual, p. 133, 
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reigned from 1015 to 1060 A.D., we cannot but 
{>ronounce that their endeavours were largely 
crowned with success. The first and foremost 
amongst this group of great men was Dipagkara 
CiijfiSna, otherwise known as Ati 9 a. He waa 
at the helm of the VikramQila monastery from 
1035 A.D. to 1038 A.D. Other notable names 
are RSmSi Pandit, HSdi Siddha, KamalS Ku^ila, 
Narendra QrijfiSna, and DSna Eak^ita. Belong- 
ing to and professing the TSntrika cult, they 
rose much above it and made themselves dis- 
tinguished by their teachings and lives of piety, 
self-abnegation and self-renunciation. They 
were not, thus, to be ranked with the followers 
of the black Tantiism who made the enjoyment 
of material comforts their goal of life. 

The irreligion and corruption which followed 
in the wake of the Tantrika ciilt in its onward 
course, the latter taking the place of the spii'it 
of its teachings and practices, permeated through 
and through the lives of teth Hindus and 
Buddhists of the time, and deadened their 
spiritual sense. A tide of reaction, in the c{^^ 
of Buddhism, had already set in, as we havo 
seen, with Dharma Pida I, towards the end 
of the eighth century. And before the eleventh 
century had come to its close, divisions were 
effected in the camp of the TSntrika Buddhism, 
owing to a revival of the religious spirit by some 
of the greatest thinkers and men of the time. 
The principal divisions were — the way of Pra- 
v^i, and the way of Nivytti. The goal of life- 
which the Prav^ti-mSrgin (those who took to 
the path of Prav^ti,). desired to set before them. 
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was emancipation attainable only through en- 
joyment, life being indissolubly linked with weal 
and woe. And they proceeded to collect autho-’ 
ritative works in support of their view, to appeal 
to the hearts of Ihe masses and win them over 
to their side. 

The goal of the Nivrtti-mSrgin on the other 
hand was entire deliverance of the soul from the 
Pravrtti. which is constantly^ at work — the source 
of all our pain: and sufferings, — and the sub- 
sequent attainment of the blissful state, called 
Nivrtti, — a complete annihilation or deadening 
of all the appetites and desires. Habitual abs- 
traction of the mind from all pleasures and 
pains, will enable a man to know what Nivrti 
is ; and Tapas and Dhyana are set down as 
the means for the realization of this habitual 
abstraction. But the highest ideal that this 
class of Buddhists set before their mental eyes 
was the acquisition of the knowledge of the 
Great Unconditioned Void or MahS-Cunyam. It 
was the highest flight of the Madhyamika phi- 
losophy, and the fountain-head of all ideals and 
inspirations to its followers. Once more, in- 
spired and fired with zeal and enthusiasm, they 
set about to collect. the cardinal doctrines of 
the MSdhyamika School, and set them forth 
again in a more attractive and popular form. 
Amongst this class we find such names as 
Ati$S Dipa^kara, Narendra QrijiiSna and 
others. 

As stated above, these two mSrgas or ways 
were essentially different from one another, the 
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fonner aiming at the realization of the unity 
of the Adi-Buddha and Adi-FrajnS (Puru^a 
and Prakrti) through the love and enjoyment 
of the world ; and the latter, at the absorption 
of the soul in the Great Cunyam through purity, 
love and renunciation. 

It was in Gauda that both these systems 
of theology and religion first germinated and 
developed. Only a few years ago Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasad CSstri came across several 
ancient Bengali manuscripts in Nepal, dating 
from eight to nine hundred years back : and on 
examination these were found to belong to the 
Pravrtti-Marga School, recording the develop- 
ment of its thoughts and ideas in their several 
stages. 

^Vhen Buddhisim had practically vanished 
from this country, the pernicious system pro- 
pounded by the Pravrtti MSrga lingered in the 
SahajiS cult of the Vaisnavas and djd incalcu- 
lable mischief to that society. The influence 
which these two schools of thought exercised 
upon the minds of all sections of the communi^ 
was considerable. Advocating the fullest enjoy- 
ment of life the Pravrtti MSrga system soon 
became a powerful instrument of vice in the 
hands of many inculcating the noxious practices 
of the SahajiyS cult. The Nivrtti-m5r^ 
system was a no less potent factor in 
moulding and regulating the thoughts of 
society, as is evidenced by a critical study of 
tl^e Qunya-PurSna and Dharma-Ma^gala litera- 
ture and several other Oriya manuscripts, recently 
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brought to light from some of the backward vil* 
lages of Mayurabhahja. Remnants of its for- 
mer influence are still discernible in the man- 
ners and customs of the Bathuri tribe and the 
MahimS-dharmin sect of Mayurabhafija. 

What we aim at in this chapter is to discuss 
briefly the influence which the Nivritti-MSrga 
once exercised upon the minds of the country 
and the part it played in the history and 
growth of a comparative religion. The 
writings extant on the sxibject are, however, 
very frequently enveloped in a peculiar mysti- 
cism. They ascribe, for instance, to Crijfiana, 
RamSi Pandit and the other sages of the time, 
we have referred to above, all sorts of miracles 
and supernatural feats. Whatever may be the 
value of these asseitions, it is at' any rate true 
that the goal of life they aimed at and taught 
others to aim at, was the attainment of Bamhha 
Nihb&na^ which really refers to the Buddhistic 
idea of Salvation. 

It may not be out of place to note in 
passing that the reputation and influence of 
Ati^a extended over the whole of lower Bengal 
and from there up to Bhota (Tibet). The fame of 
RSmSi Pandit spread 'over the whole of RSdhaf 
and HS^i Sid'dha’s name exercised for long a 
magic influence in the eastern provinces of 
Bengal. 


* Vide Rftm&i Pandit's Gunyapurina published by the Bangiya 
Sfthltya Parisad, 1909. • 

t Mayurabhanja, is situated close to B&rha. Nay, to the^people of 
Orissa, Mayurabhanja itself is known as Bflrha. 
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It has liaen proved Jbeyond all shadow of a 
doubt by Mah&mahopSdhySya HaraprasSd QSstri, 
that "Kie Dharma cult which even now counts 
amongst its followers a good many people of the 
lower classes of Bengal, was founded and in- 
augurated by RSmSi Pandit. We shall try to 
show later on that the result of the endeavours 
made by the Pala Kings to improve the depraved 
religious tone of the country and more especially 
the personal influence of RfimSi Pandit in this 
direction, were not confined within the limits of 
Mayurabhafija, but pervaded the whole of Orissa. 
M. M. QSstri has clearly shown that the 
central force of RSimai Pandit’s works was the 
doctrine of the Maha-Qunyam or the Great Void, 
which is again the heart and soul of the Madhya- 
mika philosophy. The bright and sparkling 
description or Dhyana of Dharma in which he 
indulges, is itself a strong and clear proof of 
•this. Nowhere in the whole range of Buddhist 
scriptures do we come across, a more luminous 
passage than the one in which he describes the 
Ctinyam. And we cannot do better than quote 
a few lines from it : — 

»n«wt i" 

‘‘He who htts neither a beginning nor an 
end, nor a middle ; who has, further, neither 
hands nor. feet, neither body nor voice ; neither 
form nor image ; and who is afraid neither of 
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biiih nor death : — ^He who is knowable only by 
the greatest of the Yogis, sages ; who underlies 
and upholds all classes of men ; who is the sole 
lord of all the worlds {i.e. the whole creation) ; 
who brings about the realizations of the 
desires of his devotees, and confere boons upon 
gods and men alike. Devoid of all forms and 
figures as the void itself, he is to be medi- 
tated upon.” 

We also find a similar passage in his Qunya- 
PurSna : — 

qft Rq aqint ui n” 

“Thou art destitute of all forms and images, 
and art the destroyer of all perils and disasters ; 
thou art above everything and the god of gods. 
Hence mayest thou be pleased to confer boons , 
upon us.” 

Svayambhu-PurSna of Nepal is a Buddhistic 
work of wide renown and some merit. Amongst 
its’prefatory Qlokas we find the following, the 
underlying idea of which is a distinct echo of 
that conveyed in the above quotations : — 

qiw qTwnq t qq: i 
wmijt ftqqBR ( r ) «iq% q^nit « 
qfti qifw wnq niqwwfW i 
ujqqqwvnq qmfqw t qq; 

“ All obeisance to thee who art Buddha, 
Dhanua, and personified a^d who 
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art self-existent, and who art in Qunya, 
the sun itself — all serene and sublime ; and 
the essence of all religion. All obeisance to 
thee who art both existent and non-existent, and 
also omniscient ; and whose form is Qunya and 
who art but one and the same with the Name 
itself.” 

But of all the existing Buddhistic writings of 
the Mahayana School, by far the most important 
is Prajha-paramita. This is to the Buddhists what 
VedSs are to the Brahmanas. PrajnS-ParamitS, 
as mentioned above, is a Sutra CSstra of the 
MahSyana School, and is mainly devoted to an 
elaboration of the doctrine of Cunyata. In the 
chapter on Buddhistic Philosophy in his cele- 
brated work of Sarvadar^ana-Saihgraha, the 
renowned MadhavSchSrya has dwelt at some 
length upon the theory of the Qunya. The 
following is a quotation from it : — 







“The ultimate principle, then, is a void eman- 
cipated from four alternatives — from reality from 
unreality, from both reality and unreality com- 
bined, and from neither reality nor unreality.”^ 

But in spite of all this, Buddhism, other- 
wise known as Sad-Dharma, gradually lost its 
hold upon the minds of the cultured classes of 
Bengal as M. M. HaraprasSd QSstri has shown. 
In its deteriorated form it merely retained a 


^ * Sarva»Daream-iSamgrahaf translated by S. B. Cowell and A. E. 
Gough, p. 22^23, 
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lodgment in the minds of the superstitious 
priests of the Dharma and QitalS cults and their 
numerous followers, and there it still lurks. 

Dr. Kern also writes to this effect : — “After 
the invasion of the country by the Mahomedans 
in A. D. 1200, the monasteries of Odantapura 
and Vikrama-CilS were destroyed, and the monks 
were killed or fled to other countries. The learned 
QSkya-^ri went to Orissa and afterwards to Tibet.” 

But Buddhism also found a hiding-place, 
as it were, in the Deccan, as we are told by 
the same author. — “Many emigrants from Ma- 
gadha rejoined their brethren in the South 
and founded colleges on a modest scale, in 
Vijayanagara, Kaligga, and Kogkana.”® 

Dr. Kern is one of the best authorities on the 
history of Buddhism. The above quotations from 
his “Manual” establish it beyond doubt that after 
the Universities of Nalanda and Vikrama-9il5 
were destroyed, and the wave of Muhammadan 
conquest had swept past Magadha and Gnu da, 
the surviving ministers of Buddhism migrated 
to Utkala and there built new monasteries. And 
these citadels, in the wildernesses of Orissa, not 
only acted as a bar to arrest the tide of 
extinction,' but largely helped the growth and 
gradual expansion of the religion. 

The zeal and enthusiasm of these emigrants 
did not end with the construction of monas- 
teries. Right earnestly did they devote them- 
selves to a study of both the ancient and modern 


* Mmml of BuddhUm^ p. 134« 
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Boriptures of the faith, and fought hard and 
long against the tide of extinction that threaten- 
ed to engulf them. Even when the Tibetan 
pilgrim, Buddha Gupta TathSgata NStha, visited 
Utkala towards the latter half of the 17 th cen- 
tury, he found old chaityas, stupas and various 
other relics of the faith which once had so strong 
a hold upon the minds of the people residing 
there. He also met some living priests of the 
Dharma Cult. 

Under these circumstances, we fully hoped 
we should find sufficient materials to prove 
the enormous influence that this religion once 
exercised upon the minds of the people in Utkala. 
And indeed it affords us no little satisfaction to 
report that within a short time and without 
much trouble we came across very many evi- 
dences of the sway once exercised by the various 
sects of Buddhism in Mayurabhafija. In the 
forest tracts adjacent to BadasSi and Kiching 
in Mayurabhafija we have discovered several 
Oriya manuscripts shedding a flood of light upon 
the later phases of Buddhism. Both from what 
we are able to glean from these manuscripts, 
and as the result of our ethnological researches, 
we have come to the irresistible conclusion 
that the influence of thd Dharma Cult and the 
later phases of Buddhism still lingers in the 
hearts, and regulates the lives, of the people 

this place. Unconsciously, as if instinctively, 
follow the manners and customs and 
ohwqrve the rites and ceremonies that gathered 
jcoond the MahSySna School in the days of its 
deeljne. 



CHAPTER n. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC DISCOVERY. 

The Buddhistic relics discovered in the 
village of BadasSi, owed their preservation from 
absolute destruction and oblivion entirely to the 
commendable zeal and care of the Bathuri tribe. 
This tribe, which is known in Mayurabhafija 
as BSthuri, has, in Keonjhar and the remaining 
Gad j St States, received two other appellations, 
viz., BShuri or BSuri. 

BalarSma-dasa, in his commentary on Gane 9 a- 
vibhuti, entitled Siddhanta-dambar^, written 
in the 16th century, thus refers to the BSthuri 
tribe : — 


“pRwrw ftw ^ «im I 
TdK n 

^ ^wit fipnft w ^ I 

STftf ami II * * • 

ttfe aw a iirajt airw » 

^ttanasi ifii anairtr aiastia i 
fiarta ifii 

firv qfir <tf)i SIS anm ami I 

V ^ iftw iff *mi «• • • 
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im «T ^ TTC arm I 

unfit *ti*i qniwi an*r i 

aif*i» tiW IflK ’ITif I 

vfiw HR fRw «irtT ant i 
ti^i aftt t trt% i 

ait Rn ttt i% tift afir « 
tm mtita t% antfe tt i 

aiifiiai tl8 arftai anat ya< i * * * *1 

^ awft ait Ht tit arfim i atiaraiit ^fti awfa tzfri 
tiwtt# a?^tiPa I tmt #it aittt aiftt i t m,lt% tian 
atiattv «it tiai aift tf^^Pti * * * ♦ q^«ni 
it aratan^ attitaj tta aiat tittai i iftt— 

ai4<»t fiit it a«t atit i 
f ttaaf tftfat tit dit St tit n 
fttsw atft tit aiftt St arts i 
t^ft aWt tit ftt St aift y 
t ftt aitft, anan w y 
tfttit ftt St ti? ant II 
a» tt atfttai tititt titi 
iljtst Htti aftt tit tiPf I 
tait tftafti^ arttt s* ai1% “ 
timt aft ftt stt ar tit I 
aisfti aftt tit tft tsait y 
aigtan ftt st tit ^ tft i 

aitttf ftft aljt stit ttl V 

i»5taf alft tit tftt ttt I 
ttnIWitg ffft tRi sit tt y 
t ftt tt[t St tat tsfai I 
tt tstfti tt ttit tt A V 

ait tift aitfi: St atft «fii<tt i 
fiiw fiw tft: tsi tifii ^ iftt I 
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wi^ra, wife, wft, w, 
gnir, «n5, «T5, EVT I * * fltii— 

nw <1’»% BH wt w t 
'nft ifvn w ft% liif ii 
WWW atwT »rm ^iqwr€\ if? i 
fiKwnT ^ir? anil i 
w^iT fw ai aw I 
jwtift atfaa at?n wi> ana ii 
ai5<WT asi asatift aii^ i 
a fita % awarai ai€l ^ azfai n 
a% arfafai ia\ area aaa i 
aiaaia aa aala aaa ii 
qaiaat faa ga Sli? t aaia i 
faaa a?% t ?afa aanaa « 
aww aift an aw aix fai i 
aaaja aw ua aaia fn%ii 
aia aa are aa w a gare i 
ftaift airPitit a’aa tar afir «” ( a aww) 

Whatever may otherwise be the value of these 
Hues, they possess at least some historical interest. 
From them we obtain glimpses into the 
origin of the BSthuris or Bauris. Similar stories 
about origins are also to be met with in the 
PurSnas, — but the stoiy of SiddhSnta-dRiubara is 
not corroborated by any Fauranika work, whether 
Hindu or Buddhistic. In all probability it is 
either a traditional history of the tribe, passing 
for generations from mouth to mouth, and given 
a tangible literary shape by the poet, — or based 
upon materials drawn from some other work 
existing at the time, but now either buried in. 
oblivion or quite extinct. 
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The author has traced this tribe back to 
the fountain-head of all vitality and creation. 
He says : — From the right side of the Nirakara 
sprang the Vipras into existence and from his 
mouth Vi^vamitra ; and from this Vi9vamitra the 
Bauris came into being. The Vipras were, in their 
turn, divided into seven classes, e.g., Cri, Ratha, 
Dasa, Mifra, Acharya, Pani and Pati. All these 
are mentioned as sons of Va^istha. From the 
right side of the Nirakara also sprang, in full 
bloom, the goddess Padmalaya, who was mar- 
ried to Vi^vamitra. The fruit of this union 
was a son, named Ananta-kandi Bauri, and 
afterwards Duli Bauri. It is also said that 
Duli Bauri and his descendants studied the 
Vedas with the Brahmanas, who were regarded 
as their elder brothers. Bayokandi, Parama- 
nanda Bhoi, and Radhos8smala — the three 
descendants of Padmalaya — are the Duli 

Bauris. Chitrorva^i was the second wife of Vi- 
9 vamitra, by whom he had three sons, viz., Ku 9 a- 
sarva, Vidhuku^a and Urbaku^a, from whom 
the Bauris are descended. Vi^vamitra married 
another wife, viz. Gandhake^i, who, too, blessed 
him with three sons — Praya^a, Udyama and Sa- 
dhudharma ; and these came to be known as 
Baghutis. Vigvamitra had yet another consort in 
Vayurekha, who also was the mother of the same 
number of sons. They were named Jayasarva, 
Vijaya-sarva and Vijaya-ketu, and founded Ihe 
Ipbe. These four castes, viz.^ Dhli Bauri; 
Mim, and Qavara, came afterwards to 

.be diyid^ into twelve sub-castes. Although no 
Hindu or Buddhistic spripture is available to 
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support the theory of the origin of the Cavara, 
in its entirety, yet it may be recorded here 
that in the Aitareya BrShmana of the Rgveda, 
the Cavaras are described as descendants of 
the sage Vi^vamitra. Hence we are of opinion 
that the description of Siddhanta-dambara is 
not entirelj^ wanting in historical importance. 

AVhile describing the origin of the Bauris, 
the author of Sidhanta-dambara has incidentally 
touclied upon a very important fact. He says ; — 
Of the three sons of Padmalaya, the eldest had 
once a friendly meeting with Visnu, who killed 
Saijkhasura and gave him the Sagkha. In a 
similar way five of the descendants of the same 
goddess by these sons received various friendly 
favours from Visnu, while the nine remaining 
sons of ViQvSmitra by his three other wives had 
not been favoured even with the privilege of 
touching Vi§nu’s person. 

We scarcely think it would be very wide of 
the mark to infer from this that the word Saijkha 
Ixere means nothing but a Buddhistic Saggha. 
Injthis interpretation of Saijkha as Saggha, we 
are supported by the iQunya-PurSna, in^ which 
Sagkha is very frequently used for Saijgha. 
Tlje common pqople in their J ignorance of the 
teachings of Buddhism and ^its terminology, 
either misspelt Saijgha as Sagkha, or mistook 
Sa'^kha for Saqgha which really means a congre- 
gation of Buddhistic monks. The only probable 
interpretation of Vi^nu’s killing fSa^khSsura 
and *giving the Sagkha to *Pa^Slay§’s son< 
is that theieldest member of the BSuri dommu- 
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aity became a Saijghadhipa, i.e., chief of a Bud- 
dhistic fraternity, after destroying the enemies 
of the Saijgha. Thus, we believe, it was 
that the sons of PadmSlaya and their descen- 
dants obtained admittance to the fold of 
the Buddhistic Saijgha, while the remaining sons 
of Vi^vamitra by his other wives, with their 
descendants, were thrown into the shade, and 
occupied an inferior position in society, merely 
because they could obtain no such admittance, 
or, in other words, had not themselves converted 
to Buddhism. 

The author of Siddhanta-dambara makes this 
clear in the following lines : — 

“<RnwiHa wrfic ?nii^ i 

«I«ft frfw I « RRITOTT 31^ »irfit tfts 

i’’ 

“Duli Bauri was PadmSlaya’s descendant ; he 
would read the Vedas with the Br5hmanas. The 
BrShmana was older than he. The fact of the 
Bauri studying the Vedas was kept concealed 
from King PratSparudra.” 

Hence it is evident that the Bauris were 
regarded as equal in rank with the BrShmanas 
and that they observed the rites and followed the 
observances of Buddhism until the time of King 
PratSparudra Deva of Orissa. 

We learn from Mr. . Sterling’s Orissa that 
the followers of Buddhism were at first 
received with form and jjreated, marked 
^.consideration by PratSparudra' Iteva, tJiey were 
afterwards persecuted by hia court,:. read* 
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ing the history of Utkala together with that of 
Siddh§ata-4ambara, one must accept, as the only 
natural conclusion, our belief that it was the dread 
of persecution by the king that compelled the 
Buddhist priests of the BSuri caste to seek shelter 
in concealment. And to evade these persecu- 
tions and avoid incurring the displeasure and 
disfavour of the BrShmanas, they played the 
hypocrite by adopting the religious observances 
and practices of the latter. Further, in order 
completely to hoodwink these vigilant dragons of 
the Brabmanic faith they substituted the names 
of Hindu gods and goddesses for those of their 
own. Notwithstanding all this apparent hypo- 
crisy, however, they sincerely believed that 
Buddha was in reality an avatdra of Visnu, and 
as such they felt justified in substituting the 
name of Vi^nu for his. — Even then, CunyavSda 
was the highest goal of their religious aspirations, 
and they consigned Brahma, Vi§nu and Qiva — 
their adopted gods — to inferior positions. But 
placed, as they Avere; under ban and anathema by 
the king and the leaders of society, their social 
status was no higher than that of the Domas 
and the Doma Pandits of Bengal who professed 
the Dharma cult. 

We fidd the following lines in SiddhSnta- 
4ambsra *• — 

*r 5«,i . . wfft Wft w 
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“ They are not to be touched in the Kaliyuga. 
But a touch of their bodies will extirpate all the 
sins. Hence Visnu, through his mSyS, has kept 
them in concealment.” 

Here, in the same breath, the author both 
decries and extols the Bauris. Probably to com- 
plete their disguise and help them to conceal 
themselves, he says the BSnris are unworthy of 
being touched. Yet in the next line he speaks of 
them in such high terms as can fall only from the 
lips of one who has himself been either a staum.'h 
believer in Buddhism or a Bauri Pandit like so 
many Doma Pandits of Bengal. The positions 
of these two classes of Pandits were almost 
identical, although differing widely in their 
religious systems. Dharma occupied the highest 
place in the pantheon of the Doma Pandits ; 
while, as we learn from Siddhanta-dambara, 
the Bauris, not unlike the Mahayanists of yore, 
held Maha9unyat3 or Qunya-Brahman as the sole 
cause of the entire universe. We obtain sufficient 
glimpses of the Cunyavada from the Avritings 
of the votaries of the different sects and sub-sects 
that sprang from latter-day Buddhism. 

We have seen before that in the 16th century, 
up to the time of RSjS PratSpaioidra of Utkala, 
Buddhism was the pi'evailing " creed of Orissa. 
Although, owing to persecutions at the hands of 
the king, its influence beg^n subsequentlj^ 'to wane. 
Buddhism was nevbr wholly exti^tdd'f^bm the 
province. The crusade carried on agaiint its 
followers, no doubt, compelled th^ to take 
refuge in the impregnable hilly parts of the 
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country. Speaking of Mukunda Deva, the last 
independent King of Orissa, whose dominions 
extended from Triveni in the North to Ganjam 
in the South, Pagaam Jon-Zan, a Tibetan work 
written by Sampo IChampa, states that this King 
favoured Buddhism, and Buddhists were found 
in large numbers residing in his territories. We 
quote from it the following : — 

“ Mukunda Deva (Dharma-RSja) King of 
Otivisa (Orissa) who favoured Buddhism, became 
powerful. His power extended up to Magadha. 
He, too, did some service to the cause of Bud- 
dhism.” 

In SiddhSuta-dambara the Bauri is men- 
tioned as one of the nine classes of Brahmanas, 
although, it is added, he was, in the time of 
the author, regarded as ‘unworthy of being 
touched.’ Now the question is whether, as stated 
by the author of SiddhSnta-dambara, the 
present Bathuris are in any way connected with 
the BrShmanas. To this, from the various mate- 
rials that we were able to glean in the course 
of our ethnological survey in Mayurabhahja, we 
are in a position to reply that the BSthuri tribe does 
really belong to the Aryan race. Ample proofs 
of this are scattered all over the country. 
To select at random from amongst a long list 
of such proofs, the fine specimens of architec- 
ture in the impregnable SimlipSla hills of Mayfira- 
bhahja, the ancient stone temple named AthSra- 
deula, and similar other buildings, and the great 
stone fort of Joshipur or Daspur are unmistakable 
indications of their past culture and civiliztT- 
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tion, and go far in establishing their Aryan 
connection. It was only a few years back 
that this people were said to occupy the exalted 
positions of rulers, ministers and commanders. 
BSthuris themselves believe that the Aryan 
blood runs in their veins; and are strongly 
convinced that they are in all respects on a par 
•with the BrShmanas. Even now they are found 
wearing the sacred thread ; and like the Brah- 
mins they observe the ‘ ten days’ mourning ’ and 
perform the fr&dh ceremony on the eleventh day. 
On the day of the fradh, BrShmanas and Vais- 
navas dine in the house of the performer of the 
ceremony. The greatest personage of this tribe is 
now-a-days honoured with the title of MahSpStra. 
On the occasion of the marriage of a son or a 
daughter, the BSthuri house-holder has to give 
away a piece of cloth, ten betel-nuts and one 
hundred betels, as marks of honour to the MahS- 
pStra. And so great is the honour that he enjoys 
among his own people that on every festive 
occasion his approval has first of all to be sought 
and obtained. The MahSpStra family of Mayura- 
bhafija proper is believed to have descended from 
l^e eldest branch and those of Adipur and Dasa- 
pur from the youngest. Although occupying an 
friferior position in society, they themselves, 
jealously regard their tribal self-respect and 
family prestige. No true Bsthuri will ever be 
induced to partake of the food cooked even 
by a BrShmana. If ever any member of 
tlieiy society in any way •violates their social 
rulei or is found to have illicit connection with 
an^ •woman of any other caste, he suffers the 
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extreme penalty of excommunication. They offer 
their religions homage to Dharmaraja, Jagan- 
nStha# ( Badam ), Kinchakecvari and BSuri 
ThakurSni. 

No writer has yet fully dw'elt upon the eth- 
nology of this ancient people. We therefore 
pi’opose giving here rather a detailed account of 
their manners and customs. As has already 
been observed the Mahapatras are the foremost in 
rank among the Bathuris. Their ancestors wei’e 
the rulers of Simlipala, where remnants of 
their past glory may still be seen. Of these 
we have already spoken. Branches of this line 
are now living in Bamuria, Joshipur or Dasa- 
pur and Adipurgarh. From Mahapatra Sacchi- 
dananda Dasa of Adipurgarh we have learnt that 
his ancestor of the fourteenth remove with his 
two brothers left his ancestral home at Jamuua- 
kula among the hills of Simlipala, owing to the 
ravages of tigers. The eldest, who was the ruler 
of the state of Simlipala removed to Bamuria 
near Khunta Karkachia in Bhafijabhhma. The 
second and the third (youngest) migrated 
respectively to Adipurgarh and Daspurgarh. 
Their descendants ;^ are still living in those 
places. 

•,)r 

Another branch of the Bathuri zamindars 
is to be found at Kai^ffjiagarh. This family is 
related to the Mahapatras spoken of above, though 
sprung from a different stock. 


* To the Buddhists of Nepal Dharmaraja and Jagannfttha ara only 
other names of Buddha. 
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We have heard both from Mahapatra Sacchida- 
nanda and his VyavahartS (counsellor) Ananta 
Dasa the following story of creation : — 

(Punya Mahaprabhn alone existed before crea- 
tion. From Him sprang VedamSta, of whom 
Avere born the fifty-six crores of beings and the 
AAwld. They added that this account of the 
creation Avas to be found in numerous manu- 
scripts of Simlipala. Of these they themselves 
once possessed a lai'ge number, all of which 
had, however, been destroyed by fire. They also 
furnished us Avith an account of the ori- 
gin of their oAvn tribe. The folloAving is 
the gist of what they said. In the beginning 
there aa'ss nothing but Cunya ; and from the 
arm (bShu) of Qunya Mahaprabhu sprang into 
existence the founder of their tribe. And it Avas 
for this (i.e., their origin from the bahu or arm 
of the creator) that the tribe came to be known 
as Bahuri or BSthuri. In course of time this 
tribe began to branch off into a large number 
of Khilis, i.e., families, such as ; — . 


Kupamalia, 

Bi^Sla, 

Purihara, 

Modei, 

DSsa, 

Giri, 

Kapun^ia, 

Dhala, 

(?iiliya, 

^ Sii!ha4aQkiy§, 
* SenSpati, 


P§taliy3, 

Pstra, 

Kum$r (Kugar), 

Kha^dei, 

KhSlpSriya, 

Qa^khiySl, 

M§nika, 

KSnachikaniyS, 

MStiySn, 

JariySl, 

nr • 
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KhatuS, 
Banasiya, 
Jharial. 
l^ainu^adia, 
Bagjadia, 
Paniyadiya, 


Jamuhdia, 

Danayik, 

Rupjitmarai, 

Mrdiya, 

Baragafiiya, 

Oambhariya, 

Kalpadiya, 

Kolapa(Jiya, 

RSi-thaniya, 

Nimbal, 

Pichhaliya, 

Kliejarpatiya, 


Pavsaliya, 

Miishapaliya, 

Tandalcbaliyabi 9 ala, 

Rant, 

Bagcliauipiyapatra, 

.Siindargliariapatra, 
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Each khili is regarded as one integral family, 
no nuptial alliance being allowed between mem- 
bers of one and the same khili. Bwt such an 
alliance between members of different khilis is not 
prohibited. On the contrarj^ they are very liberal 
on this point One may even marry the daughter 
of his mother’s own brother. Each of the khilis 
has again its gradations of rank, consisting of 
four orders, viz., 1, MahSpatras, 2, Nayakas ; 3, 
Paiks ; and 4, Muliyas, or the labouring class. 
They* have four gotras, viz., ParSQara, N5ga9a, 
KB^yapa, and PSrdhyS. Ku^amSliyas and Bi^alas 
occupy the foremost rank among the khilis ; 
KhSlpBriyas and the rest are all below them. 
Ku^amaliyas are reported to be descendants 
of RSmapala or RSma RSja of SimlipSla. 
From Siddh5nta-4®t“t>ara we learn that from 
the Formless sprang Vi9v5mitra from whom 
there descended Ku 9 asarbS, Bidhnkupa, and 
Aurbaku 9 a. These latter are looked up to ag 
having been the three Ku 9 as or the earliest 
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known progenitors of the BSthuri tribe. The 
Xu 9 araSliySs of BSmuriyS, Adipur and Daspur 
also claim descents from Ku9a. 

Let ns next turn our attention to the customs 
of the BSthuris. Various ceremonies are gone 
through to solemnise the nativity of their 
■children. Just on the seventh day after birth 
the body of the babe is besmeared with 
an unguent consisting of ground turmeric and 
mustard oil, and bathed in water : on the ninth 
day it is shaved, bathed and purified. Then 
on the twenty-first day the child is given a 
name (which corresponds to being “christened’') 
and wrapped in a new piece of cloth. And on 
this day the family preceptor and Vaisnavas are 
feasted, a horoscope of the child is cast by an 
astrologer, and worship is offered to Kala9a, 
Gane9a and the tutelary deities of the ten direc- 
tions. In the tenth or eleventh month the Anna- 
prS 9 ana ceremony (when the child for the first 
time in its life takes rice and other solid food) 
is celebrated. Fresh cooking utensils and brand- 
new pieces of cloth are distributed and friends 
and relatives feaiited on the occasion. Then 
several years are allowed to elapse, but when the 
boy comes to be seven or eight years old, he has 
to pass through a ceremony which is known 
, as Karnabedha, i.e., the piercing of the ears. 
Aj^in, on reaching the age of ten or eleven, his 
period of study commences, but does not continue 
! OPg. .The marriage ceremony is generally cele- 
bru^ in the twelfth or the fourteenth year, the 
ceremony of Upamyand or conferring the sacred 
thread, takipg ]^ce immediately b^ore wedlock. 
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Gills are generally bestowed in marriage 
between the tenth and the twelfth year, though 
cases are not rare when they are married 
a little earlier or later. When both the parties 
close with the terms of marriage, they enter into 
what may be called an agreement, a lebhSpatra, 
equally binding upon both of them, to the 
effect — that if either of them fails or declines to 
give his son or daughter in marriage on the day 
appointed, the bond is forfeited to the other and 
the defaulter becomes liable to the payment of a 
certain tine, also specified in the contract as 
penalty. After this, and in order solemnly to 
ratify the terms of the agreement, a pecidiar 
ceremony, known among them as ‘eating rice’, is 
observed. It consists in the fathers of the bride- 
groom and the bride giving each other a handful 
of rice and swearing that if either thereafter 
decline to give bis sou or daughter, as the case 
may be, in marriage to the daughter or son of 
the other, as agreed upon, he will have not only 
to pay the tine to the State but be liable to 
excommunication. If circumstances do not per- 
mit the father of the bride to celebrate the 
marriage in his own house, he first despatches a 
goat and three khandia (thirty seers) of rice, for 
a feast of which both the parties are to partake, 
to the bridegroom’s house and, then, accom- 
panies his daughter there. The PadhariyS,® as 
the priest of the BSthuris is styled, has to 
recite the nuptial mantras, and both the bride and 


• The padhavlyaH have their houses in Daapur, Knranjid, MAmurift, 
NoAgAon, Cilakorhi. Sardfi and Yispuri. Those of Adipur have beco^ie 
extinct. Their duties have now devolved upon the BrAhmanas.' 
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the bridegroom wear ou the occasion cloths which 
arO tinged with turmeric. But before the couple 
are finally united in Avedlock, yet another 
ceremony, in the form of an episode, has to be 
performed. It is what is called by them “gua- 
pait5”-^conferring the sacred thread, with a 
betel-nut, first upon the bridegroom and then the 
bride. Here the outward manifestation of the 
nuptial tie is a thread wdth some mango-leaves 
fastened to it, which is tied by the priest round 
the wrists of both the husband and the wife. 
When the ceremony is over, the happy couple play 
Avith conch-shells. After that the bridegroom 
cracks his betel-nut of the ‘guapaita’ to pieces 
and offers a piece to his wife and himself begins 
to chew another. Then they put on neAv clothes 
and go to the house of the former. Here mar- 
ried women perform the ceremony of ‘varana,’ 
«.e., they bless and welcome the neAvly married 
pair and play various practical jokes upon them. 
A few days after this the friends and relatives 
are again invited to a feast in AA'hich rice touched 
by the bride is distributed amongst the guests. 
This is perhaps the most important feature of 
the whole marriage ceremony. It is only after 
this has been done that the bride is really looked 
uj^on as a member of her husband’s family ; but 
t^reby a restriction is also put upon her : she 
will never more be allowed to cook food in the 
house of her father. After she has become u 
woman she is not alldwed to touch any food or 
drink for seven consecutive ^ays ; on the eighth 
day she takes a bath, ji^eis worship to the 
gods and becomes thenceforward entitled to a 
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place in her husband’s bed. In the fifth month of 
her pregnancy the sadha is performed and in the 
seventh month what is known as karya baudha. 

There was also a peculiarity in their manner 
of disposing of the dead. When an aged per- 
son died, he or she was consigned to the flames ; 
but when the deceased was young, it Avas the 
practice to bury the body. The obsequies 
observed on the two occasions were also different. 
Before the old man Avas placed on the funeral 
pyre, he was covered Avith a new piece of cloth, 
a tulasi plant was tied round his neck and gold 
and cows were given away. Ten days were set 
doAvn as the period of mourning. The chief 
mourner, whose duty it was to set fire to the pile, 
and the other relatives of the deceased, Avere 
not to touch fish or meat during this period ; and 
it was more particularly enjoined upon the former 
to have a pure body and a pure mind during this 
time. He had, besides, on each of these days 
of mourning to offer as oblations to the manes of 
the departed, a feAv sticks and some fried paddy. 
On the 10th day all the male members of the 
deceased man’s family had to be shaved, the 
barber being allowed to take away the cloth of 
the chief mourner. On the 11th day Vaisnavas 
were feasted with curd and fried rice, and were 
each given some of the latter uncooked. On the 
12th day, to bring the ceremony to a close, the 
friends and relatives of the dead were fed, and 
cloths and other presents made to the more 
respectable guests as marks of honour. 

It is alleged by the Bhathuri MahSpatras that 
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it was their ancestors that brought the Bhafija- 
Raja family from the west and helped them in 
establishing themselves in the place of the 
VirSta family. Formerly there were twenty- 
two zaminders or sSmantas under the Bhafija- 
RSja. Four of these were_ Bathuris, viz., the 
zamindars of Simlipala, Adipur, Daspur and 
Karanjia ; and they were all honoured with the 
title of Mahapatra, They were also each presented 
by the Bhanja Rajas, with a flag, a silver um- 
brella and a chdviara — which they used to display 
on festive occasions. But all these are now gone, 
and the families are now trembling on the 
verge of poverty and ruin, being over head and 
ears in debt. The poor Bathuris dragging on 
their miserable existences in the hills have fallen 
so low that they look no better than the Kols, 
the Santals and other aboriginal tribes. In some 
places they are even found to observe the rites 
and manners of the latter ; for instance, they eat 
handias, domesticate cocks and hens and marrj’^ 
widows. It is for this, we think, that they are 
regarded by some as descendants of the original 
non- Aryan inhabitants of the place, although 
in reality descended from the ancient Aryan 
stock. The truth of this would become evident 
if the appearance and nature of the members 
of the higher families of the Bathuri tribe 
were carefully examined. For the information 
of the public we give below a representative 
pioture of each of the Daspur and Karafijia 
families. 


* H* He E^ley*8 Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. 1. 
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Many BStliuris live also in Keonjhav. * 
say that in bygone days they exercised a great 
influence over all the parts of Orissa. Their 
degeneration and decline commenced iif the 
time of RHjS FratSparudra. It has been, shewn 
above by extracts from SiddhSnta-dambara, 
written four hundred yeans ago, that In ancient 
times they and the Br&hmanas were upon a. foot- 
ing of equality. Balarima DSsa,^^ the author of, 
the work, says that they used to study the 
Vedas side by side with the BrShinanae. Since- 
the time of PratSparudra they have come 
to be regarded as ‘gupta’ (krypto, veiled) and 
unworthy of being touched. Yet they are 
believed to be in the good books of Vi§nu or 
Buddha. 

The story of Creation by Qunya MahS- 
prabhu and VedamStS, as narrated by the 
BSthuris, closely resembles that told by the 
Buddhists of ^e MahSySna School. In the 
Svayambhfi FuirSna of the Buddhists of Nepal, 
Qunya MahSprabhu has been given the name of 
Svayambhu or Adi Buddha, Bnd VedamStS or 
AdimStS Dharma or PrajfiS. In SiddhShta- 
dambara the wjo-tnantra of the . BSthuris is said 

to be “ «*t f s ii nw ” (Om, Salutation to 
Qfln^a-Brahman). It need hardier be pointed 
out that this is exactly - the mdntra of the 
Buddhists of the M^SySha School also. Not! 
only this vijS-mantra 'but.Jthe.\gSyatri of the' 

* A detailed account of' Balailbna ^^DSsa and the Buddhists of 
time will be given below* , ' . i.l, a ’ * 

3 ■ ‘ ‘ 
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BSthtiris is also to be found in SiddhSnta-dain- 
bara. It runs as follows : — 

artwwsi i 

ift w II ” (Chap, Xll) 

“Om, let us meditate upon Him, who is 
self-revealed and self-sustained, who is Siddha- 
dhruva (i.e. “the soul of Siddhabhik^u-saggha), 
who controls and directs our understanding, and 
who is the only object of adoration by all this 
animate and inanimate world.” 

It has been gathered from the lips of an aged 
padhariyd of the Bathuris that in good old days 
ydyatri was taken and observed by the great and 
pious Bathuris at the time of their initiation 
into the religious life ; but owing to ignorance 
nobody nowadays cares to practise it. 

Just as it was enjoined upon the Buddhists 
of yore, at the time of their initiation to take 

the tricarana-mavira of ww mvilw, 

ww mvrfw, mvrfw ” — “I resign myself to 

Buddha, I resign myself to Dharma, I resign 
myself to Saijgha,” so in later times the krypto 
, Buddhists had to take this gdyqtrl, composed in 
imitation of the Vedic g&yatri. It goes without 
raying that this hewer form of gSyatrl is simply 
ahother vereion of the tri^arana-m&ntra quoted 
above, its Siddha Deva, Siddha Dharma and 
Siddha-Dhmva, meaning nothing but SiddhSrtha 
or'Buddha^ Pharma or PrajfiS PStamitS and 
*Siddha>Sa^gha respectively. 
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, In the remote past the BSthuris were also 
known by the name of Bathnla orBatula. Images of 
the gods and goddesses womhipped by this people 
have been disinterred from the ruins of Simlipala 
and Adipurgarh. Amongst these are found 
images of AcokantS Marichi and PrajfiS Paramita 
(broken). From the strange combination of 
the gods and goddesses worshipped by them one 
might very reasonably consider, they belonged 
to the class of the Tantrika Buddhists spring- 
ing from the Mahayana School. A broken 
image of Prajna. Paramita has been preserved in 
a hut in Adipur on the banks of the river 
Baitarani. Under the name of “Bauri Thakii- 
rani” (Bauri goddess), this image was wor- 
shipped by the Padhariyas or priests of the Ba- 
thtiris. I learnt from the old “Dakuas” of the 
Mahapatra family of Dasapurgarh that there 
was also here a magnificent image of the 
‘Bauri Thakurani.’ It is only about forty-five 
years ago that it was taken away by the 
Dharuas. In the first chapter of Kaulavali 
Tantra we find a reference to another work of 
the class, called Batula or Bathula-tantra. In 
MadanarParijata* also we find an extract from, it 
ie said, a great tantra named Bathula. Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasad Qastri has discovered 
an ancient tantrika work in Xopal, and refers 
to it under the name of “Batula Dlahatantra.! 
Another work of this class, entitled Sarvajnanot- 


* publiBheci by the Asiatic Society of Beiiv:al 

!p. 47. " • 

t H. P. Castn’s Nepal Catalogue, p, Lzvi. 
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tara Tantra, and written in the Gupta chaTactei*8^ 
has also been discovered in Nepal. In this Qiva 
is the speaker and SadSnana and Gane^a are the 
listeners. . “This was spoken after the comple> 
tion of the BSthula-tantra”^^ The speaker in 
SiddhSnta-dambara (from which the origin, the 
GSyatri and the vijamantra of the BSuris have 
been extracted above,) is also Qiva and the 
listener Gane^a.- It is a matter for earnest 
consideration whether or not the word ‘BSthula’ 
in ‘BSthula-tantra’ was in any way connected 
with the BSthula or BSthuri tribe. 

Though the iBathuris had to give up (living 
as they did, under the sway of Hindu kings,, 
moving in ah atmosphere of unlimited influence 
of the BrShmanas, and labouring under many 
other untoward circumstances) many of their 
ancient manners and . customs, — ^nay, though 
some of them went to the length of renouncing 
■ their old religion and are now found offering wor- 
ship to BSma smd Mahavira, yet their fai^ has 
not been wholly shaken, nor have they entirely 
given up their ancient beliefs and prejudices. 
They still worship DharmarSjs and Jagan- 
nfitbawho is popularly known as Buddha. In 
some places they are also found payibg the 
homage of their heart tof^hnya-Brahinan (vulgarly 
known as BadSm). 


* H. P, Kepal Catalogue, p* Lxxlv. 



CHAPTER III. 

BUDDHISM IN THE 16TH CENTURY. . ^ 

In dwelling upon the history, of the Bdthavis 
we have attempted to throw a sidelight upon the 
existepce of a Buddhistic Society in the b^^ckward 
districts df the several GadajSts. We have 
then hinted that even so far back as the 16th 
century, although in its fallen condition, Bud- 
dhism was a prevalent and higMy influential 
creed in Utkeu, influencing the thoughts and 
lives and puri:^ing the . hearts and ' minds 
of many ihdusands of her neglected children out- 
wardly professing other creeds. This side-hint, 
we are conscious, must have raised, in the 
minds of thoughtful and inquisitive seekers after 
truth and knowledge, such questions as, how 
could the religion of Gautama-Buddha have for 
cdnturies held its own under the terrible, perse- 
cutions of the bigoted Rrahmanas and the. no less 
bigQted £hndu kings ; how were these lunte 
votaries of the MahSySna faith able to hoodwink 
the argus-cyed ’Braninanas and . thd^r followers, 
and inwardly cherish a Ipving memory df the 
defunct creed and 'offer the incase’ Of their 
loyal devotion at the altar of their. i;od et^ehrined 
in ^0 recesses of their hea^ ; hOw and 
where were these unknown and unrecognised 
little bands of crypto Buddhists maintaining 
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their ground, suffering, as tbej' did, innu- 
merable tortures and persecutions, and driven 
further and further beyond the pale of 
civilization and society ? — These questions and 
many more must have presented themselves to 
every student of the history of the BSthuri 
tribe; so we shall take this opportunity to 
solve them in the light of the records which we 
have been fortunate enough to rescue from the 
jealous clutch of concealment or oblivion. 

The names of Achyutananda Dasa, Balarama 
DSsa, 'TagannStha Dasa, Ananta Dasa and \'a90- 
vanta DSsa are held in high esteem by the pious 
Vai^navas of Utkala — so much so that they have 
almost come to be household words with them. 
Besides these, there was also another, equally 
famous and equally honoured, viz., Chaitanya 
DSsa. These six are the principal poets who, 
with hearts stirred by religious fervour, sang the 
glories of Krsna, and have, in consequence, 
been generally regarded ( although, wrongly^ 
as we shall show hereafter) as interpreters 
and champions of Vai^navism in Utkal. The 
pious poet AchyutSnanda has left us an immortal 
effusion in his Cunya Saihhita. From this we 
learn that he flourished in the NilScbala in the 
reign of King PratSparudra of Utkal, . about 
the same time as Chaitanya. Here we also find 
mention of Balarlfma DSsh, JagannStha Dasa, 
Anahto DSs^ . and Ya^ovanta DSsa,^. as . his 
contemporatiesJ Buj; nowhere does he refer to 


. Cunya SamhitA, CUa^. iX. 
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the illustrious Chaitanya X)Ssa. This fact, to- 
gether with the unmistakable sketch that the 
latter has drawn of himself in his Nirgu^a 
MShStmya,^' leads us to believe that he was not 
their contemporary but flourished shortly after 
tliem, and before the reign of PratSparudra had 
drawn to a close. It is in any case beyond 
doubt that by the presence of all these six Ddsas 
(lit., followers or servants)! Utkal whs honoured 
and sanctified early in the beginning of the 16 th 
century. 

We have already remarked that these six 
great souls, permeated' through and through 
with love and devotion towards their Maker, are 
generally recognised as the principal Vai^nava 
poets of Utkal, and their works regarded as the 
principal Vaif^ava literature of the coimtry. But 
we hope and trust we shall be able to make good, 
from their own utterances, the fact that though 
they outwardly professed the Vai^nava faith and 
propagated the Chaitanya cult;, yet in their heart 
of hearts they were . but sincere and statmch 
pioneers and champions of the long neglected, 
and almost forgotten, religion of the MahSySna 
School. , 


* Nirpuna M&biltiiiya, Cliap. XVI. 

t The word means here ^onc who has known llrabmafi As he 

ls‘— .ft BrahinajnAni. Thus we flntl in Cunya SambitA— • 

“wuww FmT* i , 

nwiTf ufM y w w ^ I 

— Htt Hilly, who ha» known the secret of mma as well as the secret of 
the Houl, ego, and haA rest^ all his hopes in' Bhihman as represented by 
Hfiwet is the real seer of Brahman and can only be said to be tl)^ 
staunch anil faithful follower or laervant (Dftsa) (of the lord;(. 
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' Ih his xioble work, the Virflta^tS, BalarStna 
DSsa>who is regarded as the foiiemost among 
these, puts the following lines, expressive of the 
tenets of the author,' ;into' the mouth of Ai^'una, 
whi^ speaking to Qrt'Kr^ha^ • . 

“iftst ter I. I 

itft I *nW fss'uHIT h 

j(Wt suftsT wiPr I ftf fft «" 

*‘Thou hast no form or figure. Thou art but 
the void personified and embodied. Though 
possessed . of a; body, thee I know- to be Qunya, 
Void.'. How couldst thou have other names ? 
Br^unan dwells in Qunya, where there is nothing 
but name, i.e., sotmd.’* . 

These lines, if propei^y construed, can hardly 
mean ' anything but a clear enunciation of the 
dootrine of Qfinya which is the kernel of the 
MahSyIna Buddhism, r' 

• ; Further on we again.hear Arjuna say 
, fstm twiftc insws #” 

“Qfinya, the Void, is thy form ; Qfinya is thy 
body. How is it then that thou art carrying 
the name of (t.e. art called) DaitySri, Extirpator 
of Demons?” 

And in reply to this, Qrl K^rs^a himself is 
made to say': — 

• -if.. , 

♦ ?lt UT uPsi ^ II 

siifiiti K srtfift ^ smi tw i” 

• ^ ' ' ''/• ''' - 
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^'Qfinya is my resting-place, i.e., wHen 1 give 
up this image, I become identified with (^unya ; 
and that is, I say, my real. name. 1 am also 
puzzled to think how and where the name (you 
speak of) was given to me.” 

Not only in VirStagitS, but in all his works 
we meet with clear and unmistakable proofs of 
his belief in the Great Void as being the origin 
and the end of all the created world. Upon 
this one point is founded the whole fabric 
of his theology and religion. Thus in his 
Brahm3nda-Bhfigola-Glt5, we fin4 Cri Krsna 
giving the . following description of himself to 
Arjuna : — 

“tft n fit t vrfw I hK uw i” 

“ There was hone (prior to me) 0 Arjuna. I 
• owe this life of mine tp the Great Void, i.e., I 
•came out of it, or I am one with it.” 

At length in the -ma^galScharana of his 
SSrasvata-GitS, Balar&ma DSsa delivers himself 
of the following prayer to the Maker — 

vk ’ft I vnfk tn 

wsm IwwiK I ki ^ liw vft: » ^ 

, »nfi ^ I -<1131 ;vww n 

ifr^ mu I uffuw vt kmm m ” 

‘ • ( tummu t ) 

“All glory to thee, the Soul of religion, Ibe 
blessed First P^ing, , I pray to Aee, tBe 
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self-sustained. Brahman of Brahmans. Ye unre- 
vealed Person, 0 Hari (the Destroyer of all 
troubles and. cares), 0 Lord, thou hast no form, 
no body. Yet thou art existent inside all bodies, 
assuming the forms of their souls. 0 Mighty 
Omniscient Being, having no form, no image, 
Thou dost yet reveal thyself to Vi^nu. Thou 
art destitute of the mind, the eyes (the senses), 
the heart, and consciousness, and thou art 
always above and independent of all works and 
all religious observances and practices. Thou 
art (appropriately) styled the Great Void or 
Cypher. We learn from the VedSnta, that the 
letter ^ first originated in the void.’* 

— An exposition of the Divine Power, wholly 
after the doctrine of Buddhism ! He is not 
described as a cypher in the sense of being 
an ally nothing, but as the essence, the total 
abstraction, of all powers and activities. God is 
not a whit denied ; on the contrary He is 
acknowledged to be the origin and the soul of 
all existence. The drift of these lines is clearly 
this — God is Nature suspended. 

That this was the cardinal principle of his 
religion is further proved, if further proof be 
necessary, by the following words that, (^ri 
K]r 9 pajs. made to say to Arjuna in the same 
iwork (a little below the benedictory preface) — 

. , tiHtt ^ i 

irvtrfiriiT iR* wfni tNwi « 

4 aipw ftr w < ■ ■ 
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fnriR %?tt <w«r wiK I 
jnnr wnrw i” 


“Cri Kr^na said ‘Hear me, 0 son of PSndu. I 
shall tell you in detail of the glories of Brahman. 
The Great Void which is said to be Brahman, 
(once) assumed the form of a human heimj 
(Xirafljana). And thus (out of the Great Void) 
came out a grand and glorious Being.” 

Thus is the theory of incarnation of the 
Great Void maintained and explained by 
these veiled followers of Buddha, largely in- 
Ihienced, as they were, by the religion of Qri 
Chaitanya. 

From the above extracts it is evident that the 
Cri Krsna and Brahman of BalarSma DSsa is 
absolutely one and the same with his MahS- 
Cunya, Qunya-Purusa and NSma. All that 
can be said in defence of those who regarded 
these pious and devout souls as Vai^nava 
poets is that their religious lives and views were 
moulded and regulated, to a considerable extent, 
by the preachings of the Vai§nava masters. And 
no wonder, considering the atmosphere they 
breathed and the pressure brought to bear 
upon them. Besides, the want of a living 
example and influence of the Buddhistic faith 
in their midst helped the Vai^nava creed 
to gain the. upper hand in regulating their 
faith. ... . * . 
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Thus we find' JagannStha DSsa expressing 
himself in his TulS-bhinS — 

“«rti uw ift* w I 5 ww « (p. 20.) 

W ift I V V? n^t « (p, 20.) 

wf wff I uw uwr t <t«n: «” (p. 21.) ' 

** The drift and aim of all mantras, pilgri- 
mages and knowledge points to the validity of 
Cfinya.” 

“ All those that I have spoken to you of, 0 
PSrvati, do but dwell in {i.e., are but manifesta- 
tions of) the. Void.” 

“ Out of the Great Void came the Void : and 
from the Void itself came Pranava (Oih), which 
is said by all the Qastras, to be the Parama, 
the Finale.” 

Chaitanya D3sa< also says in his Nirguna 
MShStmya — 

"wsn fw URW I WT wrt *nf H jvo 

^ ^ft aw )■ I 

, t>«rr »«!» jiifiifk I 1 

, -'if-- • ' • ’ .'titu'vawi • 

. ^ ^ J K . . ^ , 1 

, ‘^AfttiS'Pura^, the soul, is the Bhagavat fthe 
repository of all attributes). But know Him (the 
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Nirgnna) to be above and independent of the 
soul, i.e., the attributes. Brahman is above this 
Atman ; by knowing Him all the worldly ties 
are cut asunder. After leaving this body, we 
go to, and mix up with. Brahman, and rest 
(eternally) in the Glreat Void. The soul is ever 
conscious of, and living in, Brahman and is as 
though smarting under the (physical) restraints. 
When the life will depart from the body, the 
body will become Mahi-Qunya. (But) 1 shall 
live on in the CunyaoPuru^a, never to be found 
even after careful searches.” 

We iind from the above that Chaitanya 
JJasa’s Nirguna-pui'u^a clearly means a total 
abstraction of all phenomenal activities. Bis 
Nirguna does not mean ‘devoid of attributes/ 
but above and independent of attribiites, of which 
the worlds are but manifestations. 

AchyutSuanda BSsa’s treatment of > this doc- 
trine of Qunya in his Cunya-SamhitS is more 
lucid and more philosophical. , His Cunya Puru^a 
is the only actor on the illusory stage , of the 
world. He observes 

nn uPi , 1 . I . , 

I ‘ B. . 

UJITHW I 'UJOSW B 

vtSBW ut ^ I ’ B 

BI!« t ' " ^ ^ * 

' The hidden mystery (6f cmtion) has been 
well laid bare to me. (It is this). 'The' 

Parana has become (as -it wets) h <^pn8oaet hi! 
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Cunya. Though He is the master of all these illu- 
sions, having power to spread and draw them in, 
yet He Himself is quite indifferent to, and keeps 
Himself quite aloof from, all these. He is exceed- 
ingly kind, being always anxious to free us from 
the influence of MSyS and dwells inside every 
created thing. From here He, well versed in 
craft and cunning, stirs up all the differences 
and discords ( out of sheer kindness, so that 
we may not lose Him in the illusions). And 
when in the course of these one murders another, 
it is really He who murders Himself (the same 
Cunya Purusa being inside both the murderer 
-and the murdered) and frees the murdered from 
all bondage and gives him the reward of a happy 
emancipation.” 

Then he goes on to describe mystically how 
the Cunya Furu^a as divStman has cieated a 
world of bondage for himself and how lie is 
ireigning there. 


sw ^ I 
u?ri wnft I 

I 


W 'U«tl SKI II 

Kw «r ut I 

sifiwT w kbk mtift II 
ua mfn 'wt sw wat u 
ana a)a »fta w siafa t 
afaa n«fa a« aaa t 
aiaift awjt % aa aia? h 
I iaaf wafK i 
i»ai fhc area ana « 
a^ a< afa ^Nri atafai # 
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n mi MM I MM%KfiiMt1«imfini» 
st 9jn 3M^ » » m WMM firttiMit snt ii 

mWM MM^ M^ MMT I M^I JMW ftWinWW II ” 

“Qunya Puru§a dan be taken only through the 
Cunya Mantra. He ia a king with all the emblems 
of royalty. (These emblems do, however, mean 
but restraints put upon himself ); and such is the 
strength and force of these restraints and bonds, 
the sources of aU evils, that though lord of 
them all. He cannot shake them off. He has 
innumerable opponents and enemies, and is very 
anxious to free Himself from them. AVith 
goodness, mercy, love of peace and forgiveness, 
about him. He is passing his days, as it 
were, inside . a dimgeon, always trj'ing to 
get out and always opposed. Lust, passion and 
(mental) infatuation are keeping watch at the 
gate ; and twelve watchmen are in charge of the 
fortihcation. The twenty-five causes, the five 
minds, the six mystic circles of the body and the 
fifty letters, and the seventy-two veins and 
ariteries — all these are mounting guard near and 
about the. fortification. By these sentries the 
C'tiuya Furu§a is surrounded on all sides, 0 how 
great ' is the prowess of the Qunya Puru?a ! — 
Though a pure and simple abstraction, yet He is 
exercising all the rights of royalty. He is, how- 
ever, , quite aloof fsom all th^se, aad-only diverts 
Himself thus — ^iu no way affepted or.jpoUuted by 
them. He is not within the reach ojf the twenty- 
five cau^, rather He' crates" differences 
among them from ; afar. The Qtlnya Furuaa is» 
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living, as it were, inside' a <ptinya castle, pray- 
ing to, and -meditating upon,, the imagelessi 
Qunya, by means of the thirty-two letters.”,..... 

These lines, however crude the philosophy 
underlying them, mean . that the Qhnya Purusa, 
living within ourselves as our soul or Ego, 
can be realised only if we, can throw ofE the 
shackles of nature and her concomitant fearS and 
temptations ; and that, though living within us. 
He is no party to any of our natun^ propensities 
and can be reached only by annihilating the mii^d 
and resting all our thoughts upon Him as Chuya 
Purnsa. 

Then he clearly and unhesitatingly rejects 
the accepted forms of worship, and formulates 
others which will be hailed as bright and undying 
sparks from the great fire of Buddhism.' His 
words are : — - 

iwTw wrt ^.1 II5U.W wipitafwi'ii ; 

HI fs! W I n* n 

-.fwwnic iw TO 'wt I ''w. .. 

^ 'i% I ' ; } ■ 

I./, 

J: o-. 
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“ He is above the fourteen worlds ; and being 
himself void goes up to the Great Void. Mother 
Durga is worshiping the Formless and is always 
engaged in praying to the Nirlepa, the Absolute. 
Thou hast laid bare the deepest and most 
valuable secret. We do now know that the 
religious injunctions of meditation, steady mental 
abstraction and the like, the touching of certain 
parts of the body and certain gesticulations 
of the hands in worship, the peculiar intertwining 
of the fingers for the same purpose, — all these 
are absolutely void and meaningless W e have only 
to fold our hands together and to lift them up, 
palms upwards, and with the face decorated 
with the sacred marlis on the forehead and 
turned up towards the heaven, to offer our prayers. 
The muttering of set prayers, the telling of 
the beads of the rosary, are all done away with ; 
and we have, instead, only to look inward — within 
ourselves. With ixpturned face, we have to utter 
the Cunya mantra from the mystic circle in 
the throat. And this mantra is nothing but to 
utter the thirty-two letters, with the eyes fixed 
upon the circle midway between the eyebrows. 
When the temple of the body will be motion- 
less, then has the motionless lord of all lustres 
to be meditated upon. Then the mind has to be 
made firm and steady and fixed upon and 
absorbed in the Qunya Purusa. Then will you 
see the bright and beautiful Qunya form of Him 
who has no form, no figure and yet has a body.” 

Although professing to be Vaisnavas, they 
interpret the cult of RSdhS-Kr^na in a new 
way, and one quite different from the ordinary 

4 
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Vai§nava point of view. The following extract 
from the writings of AchyutSnanda and Jagan- 
nStha will show how under the veil of Vai^navism 
this sect propagates in reality some of the 
doctrines of the Mahayana School : — 

(a) "«fNr ^ qor i" i) 

‘‘RSdhika is the JivStman and Murari the 
FaramStman. 

{ 6 ) xnwq I vfw u# i 

fipQ ^ I ^ ’fNiii i” 

“ One and the same with RSdhikS, as being 
part and parcel of the same body, Brahman, 
approachable only through the heart, resides 
in Golaka which is nothing but the Cunyadeul or 
void.” (JagannStha in his TulSbhinS.) 

W twilit utro?*! ^ I 

ww Bw ^ I 
w Bit WT Su i" 

“Know the FaramStman to be the MahS- 
Qunya. Know him, in short, to be the formless 
source of bliss, to be nothing but the name 
itseli” (Qunya Saihhita, Oh. 22.) 

Here AchyutSnanda makes a clearer statement 
of his doctrines. Hence it is evident that the 
interpretation given to the cult of R&dhS-Kjr^^a 
by these writers does not at all tally with the 
mythological accounts of the Vai^navas. The 
Vhole subject has been idealised and elaborated 
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in such a way as to signify the relations of man’s 
soul to FaramStman. JagannStha DSsa has openly 
declared that VrudSvana, Mathura and other 
holy places should not be localised on any map 
or identified with the actual villages of the same 
names. In reality they signify MahS-Qunya or 
the Great Void : — 

Rff I ?iqn i 

NvniW I tf mv 


— “Such is the meaning of the love-feats of 
Kr^na. VrndSvana is really a secret place. 
Mathur§pura means nothing but the Great Void, 
and this is also the meaning of Gopanagara.” 

(TulSbhina, Ch. 9.) 


The following extract from Brahman^R- 
Bhugola-Gita of Balarama Dasa reads like 
another version of the origin of the universe 
given hy RSmai Pandit® during the ascendancy 
of the Pala Kings : — 


“t wit ftwi tew I 
e fW fiwe I 
eftt I 

e lilt twHi: NK I 

9 

e lilt ww Hw ew I 
t wit ew tei 
innwt tft I 


*r ttwT ww fteiew i 
e ftei te *w I 
e fit mview i 
e ftt tei'C enw i 
efttnwiftwtti 
ewt ewit^feweii 
dwft Rwwe ttv I 


* FtifoOnnya Puiftna, publiihed by tin Vangiya SAhitya Paving 
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N tW f • 

wi^r ^ I 

Mfe ^ 15*1 fm I 
t fts? fa« mut I 

s» 


WlftMTlfKWl 

ft qqrcftr p 
ft^>«r w q«imT p 
ItWT fti^ p* 


— “When the world was not in existence, when 
there was neither the sun nor the moon, neither 
day nor night, neither land nor water, neither 
the fixed earth nor the inconstant wind, nor were 
there the sky and the stars in it, when there was 
no god, no demon, no human being ; when there 
was no world, no ocean, no force, no fire ; when 
there was no Brahma, Vi^nu or Hara, then was 
Qunya my form, and thus did crores of kalpas 
pass away. Then did I assume the form of 
Brahman with the Brahmanda inside me. There 
was none, 0 Arjuna, (to bring me out). I came 
out of the Great Void. After a pretty long time 
had thus passed away, my heart was moved 
and I felt inclined to create the world. Then 
out of my person did seed begin to ooze. I 
brushed it off with three fingers of my hand. The 
seed, thus brushed off, became divided into 
three parts, charged with three different qualities 
and out of these three parts of the seed did the 
three gods of BrahmS, Vi^nu and Qiva come,” 

In his Gane^a-Vibhuti-tikS, we find BalSr&ma 
D3sa attempting at a description of his Cunya 
Parana. He says 

^ pp* ftnr«r: i 

fttwwraftft: ii” 
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“The Qtlnya is devoid of all forms and shapes. 
In the centre of this Qunya is Nirahjana, a 
formless and brilliant figure. It is that shapeless 
and formless brilliant figure which is Bhagavat, 
the master of all attributes.” 

Achyuta Dasa in his Cunya-SamhitS, AnSdi- 
SaihhitS, and Anakara Samhita, uses the 
terms ‘AnSkSra,’ ‘NirSkara’, ‘Nirafijana’, ‘Ajara’, 
‘AnSdya’ and ‘Aksaya’ as synonymous with the 
term Cunya ; and these terms have always been 
employed to describe the indescribable Divine 
Being. But he has not, like the other Buddhistic 
preachers of this age, been completely able to 
shake off the belief in the gods and goddesses 
as intermediate beings between man and Cunya. 
He exclaims : 

Btwt fBBIt WSHW It 

Nw ftw « ai xnf.ifin i 

“Guru, the spiritual preceptor, says — ^Hear 
me, 0 Vrajasuta, I shall explain (it) to you in 
detail. Aim, at the outset, at a knowledge of 
the Guru, leaving aside all attempts at an 
acquisition of the knowledge of the Brahman. 
Know Brahma, Visnu, Rudra and DurgS as the 
first preceptors, being embodiments of the 
different attributes of the Godhead, and you w;ill 
gradually learn of the primitive ThSkura, the 
first and foremost Gnd, by studying the Sftma» 
Yajfis, Rik and Atharva Vedas.” ^ 
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But his highly spiritual culture convinced him 
of the uselessness of merely studying books, and 
he draws a nice distinction between the mere 
reading of them and an intelligent assimilation of 
the principles therein laid down with the whole 
head and heart. The mind will have to be 
annihilated, and only those principles which help 
us in identifying ourselves with the Brahman,, 
should be scrupulously observed. 

^wtT wiift *nf tftii 
imt afv ftrfk ^ w vf**nw w wiii ii" 

“ You have learnt, although not without great 
trouble, the alphabets of religion and the worda 
produced by their permutations and combinations, 
whilst your mind was completely under the 
influence and control of the lower attributes of 
ignorance and passion. These attributes, as 
opposed to the third and highest attribute, viz., 
Sattva, i.e., the spiritualistic tendency, drag us 
down and keep us bound to the way of karman, 
work, for salvation. So having the mind absorbed 
in work (materialism), you have not been able ta 
^find the real nature of the Brahman.” 

i amvit wff vi fiw i 

WW "iWIWK NW Ewftf N Vlt wi I" 

(vniMTOtflni) 


“(Unless you are bent upon the salvation of 
^ohr soul) you will read the GitS, the BhSga- 
vata, the I^rSpas and yet learn nothing but 
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tricks and cunning (to impose *upon the worldly- 
minded people). All your pains will be fruitless. 
You will know nothing of the mystery of the con- 
ception of Godhead as devoid of all forms and 
images, which means a complete unification and 
identification of the name and the conception of 
Brahman.” 

It is evident from these lines that Achyuta 
Dasa laid no stress upon the study of the 
Hindu religious 9astras. We may study them as 
much as we like and yet be nol. a whit improved. 
Until and unless we thoroughly digest the 
knowledge that Brahman is absolutely nirakSra 
and is wholly identical with the nama itself, we 
shall be grovelling in the darkness of ignorance 
and passion. It is also doubtful whether he 
had any faith in the Brihmanic customs, though 
he had not been completely able to rid himself of 
allegiance to them. 

At the end of his work he refers to the 
scriptures, the main themes of which, he 
says, are to sing the glories of Cri Krsna; 
and his own AnSkara-Saihhita is simply an 
epitome of all these. Moreover, the Cri Kr§na of 
these scriptures is not the Qri Kr§na of 
Vai^navism : it is a pure and simple pseudonym, 
so to speak, for the Anakara Qunya Puru^a 
of Buddhisih, adopted, as appears likely, to 
throw dust in the eyes of the jealous BrShmanas. 
Except for occasional glimpses, to be found in 
his works, of the spiritual region of the class of 
thinkers , to which he belongs, we have no other 
propfs to establish their faith in Buddhism. Jt« 
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is for this that they have generally passed for 
devout Vai^navas. But to any careful student of 
religion these glimpses will be quite sufficient to 
illumine the whole course of their religious 
tendency. Thus he says : — 

I 

^fvin i 

9fir o 

^ 5*1 55 I 

5lit 5W5W5I5#t5r U 

V 5Hn5 Y55 5fft5 ^fiai ^5 B«m I 
1155 5ftl5I 5155 II 

5 5lf5 515% nf^ ^9155515 ttff I 
5*55 Vft 551515 ^f5 55 5ff ll” 

“Only do think of {i.e., firmly adhere to the 
injunction laid down in) the Great Brahma-Sam- 
hita which deals with the Anakara. And with 
this advice to you all, the low and sinful Achyuta 
Dasa (meaning himself) resigns himself absolute- 
ly to the grace of Cri Krsna. All the scriptures, 
. viz., the thirty-six Samhitas, the hundred and eight 
Gitas and the seven series of the Vam^anucharita, 
the twenty-two volumes of the Upa-Vam^anu- 
charita and the thirteen volumes of the Bha- 
vi|ya, all the religious hymns and songs and 
lyrics, and hundreds of thousands of other books,— 
air sing the glory of Qri Er^na. 0 son of 
■7®aja (i.e., devotee of (?ri !l^na), I have 
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already told you of the subject-matter of Brahma- 
Sarasvata-Gita. But this chapter (meaning pro- 
bably a full discussion of Cri Kr^na) has been 
kept secret from you — only to be divulged here- 
after. And now the mean and humble Achyuta 
Dasa bids adieu to you taking refuge at the feet 
of Qri Kr§na (i.e., resigning himself to His 
grace). And now, through His grace, not only 
he, but the whole line of Vraja-Sutas, will 
be saved. In the realm of Anakara dwells the 
unrevealed Hari, and Achyuta has thrown himself 
completely at His mercy.” 

From the above quotation, it is clear that 
this class of Vaisnava poets did not attach 
much importance, if any at all, to the Vedas 
and the PurSnas of the Hindus. They had their 
own scriptures, composed by the highest and 
greatest amongst them ; and a scrupulous 
adherence to the injunctions and principles here 
enunciated they considered a better passport for 
the attainment of Moksa. 

However veiled the religious views of these 
poets may have been generally, they, sometimes, 
out of the fulness of their hearts, allow the 
expression of their faith to flow in clear and 
limpid streams. Thus in his Vignu-garbha, we 
find Chaitanya Dasa saying : — 

t »iTf% w'S I 
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1 »rrPiq 'SWI I 
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nfil gw w %j«i I 

wim t tit H 

» t w w B I 

^ ^ ^ 

wt fiifii ^ wwmtt I 
fife WYK ^ fesiw I 
«i wt t njk nxk tw «” 

“ Devoid of all forms and figures, He is no 
subject of experience. There is nothing beyond 
or above Him in the whole df the Maha^unya.” 

“ He has no form, no colour. His body may 
be said to be the absence of all forms and struc- 
tures. He is Qflnya, being one and the same with 
Qunya.” 

“ He is devoid of all forms and destitute of all 
colours; amongst the thousand and one gods 
there is none to be any match for Him. 
Search the whole of the fourteen worlds but 
nowhere will you find any limit to Him. Even 
hundreds of thousands of gods will be no whit 
of a rival for Him — so great is the glory and 
greatness of that Formless Person. He is mixed 
up with Qunya, He is Qunya, His form is Cunya, 
and identified with Qunya, He is ever over 
the whole of space.” 

“ His proper home is in Qunya ; and dwelling 
in Qfinya He makes Himself manifest in Qlinya.” 

What more convincing proof of their staunch 
faith in Buddhism can one expect ? Here 
the author has risen above ^11 dread of 
persecution, and, for once at least, makes bold to 
^announce himself clearly, and without the least 
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shade of ambiguity, as embracing the doctrine 
of the Void. 

But the above are not the only passages that 
betray these krypto Buddhists. In their scrip- 
tures numberless pebbles of faith lie on the 
shore, and one has only to pick up and examine 
a few to know that they are but fragments of 
the mighty Buddhistic structure. 

BalarSma DSsa thus expounds the theory in 
his Brahmanda-Bhugola-gita by way of an 
address to Arjuna. — 

“Listen, 0 Arjuna, with attention — I am 
going to explain to you (the principles of) the 
Bhagavata. Out of the Great Void came the Void 
and out of this came moha, illusion.” (Chap. II). 
“That which is called nigama is in reality the 
Great Void. It is simply because the end of the 
Vedas cannot be reached, that they were given 
the name of Nigama. That which is called 
Kalpataru (lit. a tree bearing, as its fruits, the 
objects of our desires), is reafly an embodiment 
of the Formless ! 


^ W W ft I WfVT qit u 
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The above quotations from the great poets 
of the 16th. century leave little room for 
doubt that MahS^unya, the Great Void, which 
is the cardinal doctrine of the MSdhyamika 
Philosophy, was also the highest goal of their 
religious aspirations. It is indeed the case that 
we very frequently meet with such words of 
Hindu Pliilosophy as Bhagavata, Nigama, 
JhSnatattva, Haribhakti, Kr^na-katha and others 
in their works ; the most casual student 
of these will, however, admit that belief 
in MahaQunya, the Great Void, is still the 
mainspring of their religious life. BalarSma 
Dasa himself has unmistakably hinted that 
there is nothing of any value whatsoever in mere 
nomenclature. His point is, whatever name we 
may apply, Ave always refer to one and the same 
Supreme Being, conceivable in the form of Om, 
and identical with Cunya Brahman. It is for 
this reason that the pious Vaisnava poets are 
found frequently to allude to the name as the 
’sole essence of the universe. BalarSma Dasa gives 
the following account of himself in his GuptagitS 
or Chatties — 

“Highly pleased to hear this, Arjuna fell 
prostrate at the feet of Cri Krsna and said ‘How 
will the occult GuptagitS be made known ? Be 
pleased, 0 my Lord, to tell me through whose 
Ups you will make it public. Qri Hard answered, 
^‘Hear me 0 Arjuna. I have a favourite son 
( disciple ) named Paduma. He will have a son 
under the name of Aniruddha. He wiU, in his 
turn, pass away in course, of time. I, who am 
’^own in the Vedas as Brahman Himself, will in 
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the Kaliyuga, assume the form of DSru-Brahma 
(JagaunStha). There will then be a king imder 
the name of PratSparudra. In his time from 
SomanStha will descend Anirnddha by his wife 
Jamuna. In one of the chapters of GuptagitS 
it is given out that he will be named Balarama 
DSsa, through whose lips, says BalarSma DSsa, 
will pour out the nectar of the precepts of the 
Guptagita.”' 

The following lines, also from his Pranava 
Gita,* are well deserving of quotation in this 
connection : — 

“The Brahmanas listened attentively to my 
discussion of the principles of the Pranava Gita, 
which are in reality the occult principles of the 


1 agfij i 'iff n 
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* In some MSS. the name is Pralamba-GitS. 
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OitS based upon the VedSnta QSstra, from upon ’ 
the Mukti-mandapa. But when they found that 
it was I who had done this, ceaseless was the 
torrent of abuse that poured upon me. Even 
MahSr§ja PratSparudra scolded me severely in 
great wrath and said “What right have you, a 
■Qiidra, to utter the Pranava (Om) and discuss the - 
principles of the Vedas ? Certainly it is wrong on 
your part to do so.” Hearing this I smiled gently 
and said “ Hear me, 0 protector of men and 
master of elephants, — Qripati (lit., husband of 
Cri, goddess of good fortune, i.e., Bhagavat) is 
in no body’s exclusive possession (as birth- 
right). He is his who is a good and pious 
man — be he a Brahmana or a ChandSla by 
birth; of the kind and merciful Jagannatha no 
body has any monopoly. The vipras are simply 
boasting, 0 King, when they say that he is theirs. 
Vain men, they say this out of moha, sheer 
ignorance. I can make good my case by quoting 
at random from the Vedas. Upon this the vipras 
got furious and cried.: — “Ask him immediately to 
do this.” And at this the king ordered ‘Well then 
maintain your position, 0 Vai^nava, as you 
eay.’ I replied, ‘Hear me, 0 King, You seem to 
have been highly annoyed. However, be pleased, 
0 King, to go to the place of our King 
with the whole troop of your BrShmanas. 
With the grace of our Lord he will explain by 
quoting lines brom the Vedas and the VedSnta 
lul that you may be pleased to ask of him.’ 
Th^ the King strengthened himself upon his 
.point as far and as much as he could, and 
"triumphanHy went there. In the meanwhile the 
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vi^ayi ( adviser ) went and informed chhSmu- 
karana (private secretary) of what had happened. 
But afraid to go back home, I remained at the 
foot of the banian tree. At dead of night Narahari 
smiled pleasantly and said merrily, ‘I do always 
dwell in the heart of the great lotus ( sahasra- 
dala-^dma). ]!^ot aware of this the king and 
the BrShmanas quai^el with my votaries. (But 
they should know that) my votary is my 
life (so to speak).’ Saying this He went away. 
The next morning the king remembered (my 
challenge) and came (to my place) with the vipras. 
Dull and ignorant from birth and fond of quarrel- 
ing, the king was very angry and quarrelled with 
the votaries. He had a 9udra brought before him 
and ordered him again to explain the Vedas. 
Upon this 1 became all of a sudden unconscious 
of my body, i.e., became absorbed in a trance and 
lived in the soul. And thus I thought within 
myself, ‘ I have been slighted before the . king. 
The vipras about him have laughed me to scorn. 
MurSri, the destroyer of all fears and dreads — 
•0 Narahari, do come to me. I do beseech Thee.’ 
And when I was thus praying within myself, 
I heard the reassuring voice of Hari — ^DSmo- 
dara, dotingly fond of his votaries — standing 
before me in a vision out of pity and kindness. 
Then thus reassured, and concentrating my mind 
upon the thought of Qri Hari, I said “ Hear me, 
0 best of Kings, it is no fault of ours then 
that you want to hear the principles of the Vedas 
from the lips of a Qhdra. If you do this, you 
will lose in virtue. This Ja4a is dumb and 
ignorant and maintains himself by > begging 
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alms in K^tra. You yourself know this and 
will not therefore, I pray, be offended at 
what I say.’ But Krsna whispered SSrasvata 
knowledge in the ears of Jada and 1 placed 
my hand upon his head. He looked up and 
smiled. The Vipras said, ‘ If he can say this, 
we shall acknowledge ourselves defeated by 
a dSsa ( 9 udra).’ Hearing this my indwelling 
spirit got enraged and called aloud, ‘Be pleased, 
my friend Jada, to say your say.’ Then Jada said 
‘Hear me, 0 king, I shall clearly tell you the 
details of creation. From the Niiya, the Etei*nal 
and Absolute, sprang Cunya into existence, out 
of which came Pranava. From this Pranava again 
did Cabda, come out and from the Cabdas the 
Vedas were developed ; and from these again 
the whole creation came into being. This is 
what we learn from the VedSnta.” At this the 
king and all the vipras present were completely 
taken aback. After a pause the king said 
out of great delight, ‘ Hear me 0 Dasa. 
Siddhi is certainly within your reach. You are 
no doubt a very great man blessed in the posses- 
sion of all knowledge. It cannot be that this 
9 udra has said all this ; (he must have done so 
under an inspiration from you) who are the 
master of all secrets. Be pleased to delight me 
by pouring into my ears the honey of Bhedajnana, 
(knowledge arising out of the consciousness 
of difference). This 9ffdra Jada is a great 
dullard. He can never speak of the beauties 
of the Vedas ; otherwise these will be disgraced 
and lowered in the estimation of the public. 

''*’You are a well-informed and wise man. Please 
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explain to me the beauties of the Vedauta.” 
I was much pleased to hear the words of the king 
and thus prayed “ 0 Chakradhara, 0 Damodara, 
you who are so fond of your votaries, and who 
are the overthrower of the proud and the vain- 
glorious, and the extirpator of demons, .you have 
^aved me in this crisis. Be pleased again 
^to help me up so that I may so successfully 
explain the essential principles of the Vedanta 
before the vipras that the king , will be highly 
pleased to hear me.” My mind was then filled 
with delight at the idea that with the kind favour 
of my liOrd I shall bo able to disperse the- cloud 
of dpubt that had gathered over th,e minds of 
the ’ vipras ; and it was soon concentrated upon 
L thi thought of the Lord. Then slowly but 
^feeadily Ho- became visible before my mental 
^es and tue Bhedajnana, in the form of a dialogue 
between Cri Krsna and Arjuiui, illumed the 
recesses of my mind. And this instruction deli- 
vered in response to the request* of Cri SSmanta 
, €)eva^ which .1 learnt from the lips, as it were, of 
the' Creator, is the honeyed essence of the Pranava 
Gupta-Gita of this humble Balarara DSsa {i.e., 
^ my humble self).” ^ 
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From Balarama DSsa’s account of himself 
we learn that it was during the reign of 
RSjS Prataparudra Deva that he first came 
into prominence. For some time he was held 
in esteem and treated with consideration by 
this king, though afterwards for certain reasons 
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he had to retire from the stage of the Court and 
pass his days in disguise and concealment. 

Twenty two years after the death of PratSpa- 
rudra and at the accession of Mukundu Deva in 
1551 A.D. the political firmament of Utkala:began 
to be convulsed with stupendous changes. 
Mukunda Deva was a zealous supporter of the 
cause of Buddhism. Under his auspices Balarama 
DSsa re-entered the arena of religion which he had 
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left during the latter part of the reign of Pratapa- 
rudra. And this has probably been represented 
as his second birth. From the following extract 
we get a faint glimpse into the political condition 
of Utkala during the reign of Eaja PralSpa- 
rudra: — 

“ A very curious anecdote is related of his 
conduct, which seems to show that the followers 
of Buddha continued to form a sect of importance 
in this part of India until the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. It is said that a serious rob- 
bery happened in the RSjS’s palace, and that he 
( PratSparudra ) being anxious to discover the 
perpetrators, assembled together all the wise 
men, both of the Buddhist and the Brahminical 
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persuasion, to obtain their assistance in prosecut- - 
ing an investigatiou. The Brahmins could tell 
nothing, but the followers of Buddha, through 
their knowledge of the occult art, were enabled to 
point out both the offender and the place where 
the stolen property Avas concealed. The ESja 
was induced by this incident to form so high an 
opinion of the learning and skill of ihe Buddhists, 
that he became for some time a warm supporter 
of that sect. His Eani, on the other hand, 
espoused zealously the cause of the Brahmins. 

It was at last determined to make another formal 
trial of their relative skill as men of science 
and magicians. Accordingly a snake was 
secretly put into an earthen jar, the mouth of 
which .being covered up, the vessel was produced 
■in a great assembly at the palace. Both parties 
were then asked what the jar contained. The 
Brahmins answered, — “ It contains only earth ; ” 
jand sure enough, when opened it was found 
to contain nothing but earth. This specimen 
of skill entirely changed the HSj&’s opinions, 
but he now became as violent against the 
Buddhists as he had been before prejudiced in 
their favour — so much so that he not only withdrew 
bis protection and countenance, but violently 
expelled the- whole sect from his dominions, 
and destroyed all their books. It is added that 
about this time Chaitanya HahSprabhu came 
from Nadia in Bengal to visit the temple of 
JagaDnStha, and that he performed miracles be- 
fore the Rajfi”.^'* 

/ A _■ ^ 

** Sterliog^y Onna^ (Edition of ' ' 
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Though the Buddhists were persecuted 
during the time of PratSparudra Deva, yet they 
succeeded, as we learn from other sources, in 
securing largely the patronage of RSjS Telagga 
Mukunda Deva, Thus the Tibetan work Pogsom 
says — “Mukunda Deva ( Dharma RSja ), king of 
Otivisa (Orissa) who favoured Buddhism, became 
powerful. His power extended up to Magadha. He, 
too, did some service to the cause of Buddhism.” 

Indeed we may, on the authority of Pranava 
Gits, make bold to assert that although BalarSma 
Dasa generally passed for a Vai§nava, yet he was, 
-while in the court of PratSparudra Deva, but a 
staunch champion of the doctrine of (^unya as 
inculcated by the MSdhyamika philosophy. 

From the contemporary events of the times of 
BSjS PratSparudra we glean that jealousies of the 
BrShraana'-Pandits and persecutions by the king 
soon turned the court into a bed of thorns for 
BalarSma DSsa who, in consequence, retired 
nqt only from it, but from society altogether. 
This swelling tide of persecution soon drove the 
Bsthuris or BSuris and other kindred tribes into 
dense jungles and tractless forests- This point 
has, however, been already dealt with at some 
length in connection with our treatment of the 
BSthuri tribe ; so we content ourselves here with 
only a passing reference. It will now, we 
hope, become clear after our repeated quotations 
from the writinn^ of BalarSma DSsa, that the 
_8o)e burden of his religions and poetical effusions 
'was fbe doctrine of ;the Great Void,; as promdl- 
^ted bt I^SgSrjnna and forixiing the nholeus of 
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the Msdhyamika philosophy. In his works on 
Advaita philosophy Cankara tried to refute the 
doctrine of Cunya and to establish in its place 
that of Brahman ; while BalarSma DSsa, though 
largely borrowing from the Vedanta, went against 
the Advaitavadins and advocated the cause of 
the Great Void. Now, we presume, on the 
strength of these facts we may justly assert that 
Balarama Dasa was really a veiled follower of 
Buddhism, or a Vai^nava-Buddhist. 

In the last chapter of his Gupta Gita, 
Balarama Dasa discloses the central 5 
regulated his whole life — although indeed it is 
apparent in every *line of his writings, if. one 
would but look for it. Thus he says ; — 

“Again Arjuna asked Vasudeva to tell him 
the particulars about the Gupta Gita, as there 
were some who thought that it would again be 
published in the world, (1). Cri Hari replied 
“ Hear then 0 Arjuna — In the twenty-seventh 
anka of king Mukunda Deva, there will live a 
man named Qani Patanayaka (2-3). The servant 
of the meek and humble will call on him and 
blessing him will sit by his side (4^ Seeing him 
carry the Gupta Gita under his armpit, Patan8yaka 
will address him thus (5). ‘What book is there 
under your armpit and why do you travel about 
with it ? (6). We are anxious to learn the truths 
that are discussed in it. So be pleased. Ye Dasa, 
to tell us these wise instructions.’ (7)., D8sa said, 

“ It is Gupla-Gita. — ^Listen to me, if you are 
curious.” (8). He will just open the book, write . 
Om, touch it with his hand and placing undei^ 
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it a circle or Cuaya-mandala, explain to him 
its meaning (9-10). as consisting of the three 
letters and v with ir, ^ and ^ (11)- The 
satchakras (the six mystic circles) are placed in the 
Om ; and inside that are the fourteen worlds. 
(12). When he will learn thus far of the Gita, his 
curiosity and eagerness will much increase ; (13). 
and he will ask “Is there anything beyond this? 
Be pleased to tell me again — T want to know 
something more. (14). This Gita, so highly 
pleasant and interesting, is a sealed book. So 
I am anxious to hear it from your lips.” (lo) 
Hearing him thus, Dasa will delight his soul by 
saying, (16). ‘It was I myself who wrote this 
Gita in the previous birth. But then only the 
first chapter was done. (17). I shall, however, go 
on telling you the whole Gita now. So be all 
attention? (18). Upon these words, I thought 
within myself, highly pleased with his great 
devotion, “ I shall enter his heart and inspire 
him with the knowledge of the Gita, (20). 
Balarama Dasa will give that out in words ; and 
(the book thus composed) will be complete in 
thirty-five chapters.” (21). But including the 
previous one, BalarSm D5sa dealt exhaustively 
with it in thirty-six chapters. (22). Hearing him 
Qani PatnSyaka, with his three sons, woi'ship- 
ped him and became his disciples.” (23). (Gupta 
Gita, Chap. 36,)‘ 
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After this there can be no room for tionbt 
that Balarama Dasa had, as his mystic symbol, 
the words, “Om, Cunya mandalaya namah” (Om, 
adoration to the great circular void). Gane 9 a- 
vibhuti is tlie name of his another w'ork. In 
an old commentary on it, entitled SiddhUnta- 
damhara, by the author himself, tlie mystic symbol 
is given in the words “Om Cunya Brahmane 
namah” (Om, adoration to the formless Brahman). 
Although differently expressed, the two symbols 
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refer but to one and the same thing. And it 
goes without saying that the idea underlying 
these mystic symbols is also the cardinal 
doctrine of the MahiySna Buddhists. 

Similarly. AchyutSnanda was also a follower 
of esoteric Buddhism, though openly professing 
Vaisnavism. Thus, in spite of his profession as a 
follower of Cri Chaitanya and disciple of Sanatana 
Grosvamin, he incurred the severe displeasure and 
open hostility of the BrShmana Panditas of the 
court of Rajs Prataparudra for his openly up- 
holding the doctrine of the Qunya before that 
very monarch. To this he thus refers in his 
Qunya Samhita. — 

“Prataparudra Deva urged me strongly, and 
pressure was also brought to bear upon me in 
the temple. I was asked ‘Hear me, 0 Dasa, 
teU me from what mantra your hhajana-mantra 
is derived. Of Anama (the nameless), Nama 
(the name), the Kamavijas, and the revolving in 
mind of the twenty-four-worded Gayatrl, teU me 
which one is your favourite ; and furnish me, 0 
Dasa, with a clear exposition thereof.’ The 
ingenious arguments put forward by the Brah- 
manas, though fallacious, made the king dubious 
in mind. He added, ‘The Brahmanas are known 
to be well acquainted with the mantras. They are 
supposed to possess Brahmajfiana and to ^ow 
the mantras and the rules laid down in the Qastras. 
These BrShmanas have urged me strongly to ask 
you to explain without delay, and clearly and 
lucidly, the worship of the Qunya.’ Then, there, 
* in.a. clearly visible place, I put down the thirty- 
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two letters in the following manner. NSnia was 
placed under the AnSma, and thus was KSmavija 
written. The five classes (of consonants) and the 
twelve matras were placed ; and also the yantra 
was drawn and placed there. Having seen this 
the BrShmanas were thunderstruck, and said ‘Yes, 
Dasa, you know the real truth and the underlying 
import of things. The knowledge of truth and 
reality is very abstruse and mysterious. Therefore 
do speak to us of tattva clearly and lucidly. You 
have indeed placed very mysterious words before 
us, writing AnSma, NSma and the KSmavijas and 
Om in a descending series. This is strange and 
has never been observed before, and is in reality 
such as has never been mentioned in the Pura- 
nas. Where have you learnt this, 0 DSsa, and 
who are they that worship according to this ? And 
who is there that worship Nama ? Conversant with 
all these taitvas, as you seem to be, be pleased to- 
explain this to us.’ Thus the BrShmanas did urge 
me very strongly. The king also again said to me 
‘ Hear me, 0 DSsa, You have drawn the yantra. 
Now be pleased to tell us the mantra, and the 
manner in which you perform your worship with 
that mantra. Furnish me (in short) with a clear 
exposition of all these.’ Hearing again this 
peremptory request of the king, I felt rather 
distressed in uiind and said ‘ Hear then 0 King, 
my mantra is nirdkara and I worship the Qunya. 
Asana 9 uddhi (purification of the seat) and 
AgganyBsa (the touching of certain parts of the 
body as enjoined by the CSstras) are not needed, 
nor have SthSnabha^ga and Dikbandhana to be 
observed. One has to sit in Quuya and worship^ ^ 
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to destroy death and go to Go! aka (the place of 
eternal bliss). The subject of this worship is only 
Nama. Because, where is there anything beyond 
it ? Then ‘ What does this Dasa say ?’ saying 
this the Brahmanas sprang up and prepared to 
go away. They said further ‘ Let the king have 
a test of how the worsliip of the Cunya is to be 
performed. Even here this Dasa must submit to 
this examination.’ Again one of the Brahmanas 
smiled and said ‘ Let him be dropped down into 
the waters of a well and let’s see how he draws 
his yantra there and worships his Cunya.’ 'Phus 
confusion and disoi'der reigned there. The king 
forgot all about the mantra and was carrieil 
away by the desire for examining mo. When 
tliiis confusion and disorder prevailed, the 
God of the ocean of mercy took compassion on 
me. The Brahmanas set up a loud uproar and 
none cared to examine my mantra. Knowing 
that if what the Lord has made a secret of, Avere 
to be revealed by the king, there would be no 
end of the terrible difficulties and dangers that 
would beset him, my mind was rather set at 
rest by this confusion. But the Great Lord who 
is the healer of all troubled hearts again spread 
a confusion (amonst the Brahmanas). At this 
time when there was a loud clamour, the king 
took me by the hand and went away to the widest 
street. Even here the crowd mustered so strong 
that there was a loud uproar arising from the 
people elbowing one andther. 

“The king said ‘Now commence your Avorship 
just here near the empty well at BSnkimuhanS. 
Let these BrShmanas see you submit to an 
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examination of your secret worship before us.’ 
Upon this I was greatly afraid in jnind. I then 
drew iny mind awa.y from the numberless people 
around me, placed the thirty-two letters upon my 
heart and sitting straight up from the navel 
became absorbed in meditation. Then with up- 
turned face, I annihilated the mind and concen- 
trated myself upon the idea of the Xirak§ra. 
Having thus lifted life up, I was soon sitting in 
the void and lost in the idea of Paramahamsa. 
The king was startled to see this and the Brah- 
manas were thunderstruck. They were pondering 
in silence — who it is that has thus revealed the 
unrevealed ! — Having seen all this the king became 
convinced, and mildly and sweetly said “ Come, 
come, Dasa.” He then embraced me and I was 
pleased to hear these reassuring words, ‘Hear me, 
Achyuta DSsa. Go and live near Bagkimuhana. 
It is because the name of Achyuta or Inseparable 
was not disgraced that the worship of NirakSra 
Cunya was made possible. Certainly it is a deep 
mystery and the manner in which you have 
explained it has much pleased me.’ The king 
then went away, from there, and the BrShmanas 
thus greatly mortified and humiliated could say 
nothing. Thus we five*® canie out of the great 
and diflficult ordeal we were made to undergo 
and we got a good and secluded place where we 
plunged into the meditation of (?unya.”* 


* Thu live are Achyuta Dasa, Balanlma DAsa, Jagaunatha Diisa, Yaco- 
vanta D&sa and Ananta D3,sa, 

^ f ^ I ' tlT II 

^ law' tftf I w i 
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The doctrines of the QunyavSda as discussed 
above are akin to those which obtain amongst the 
Buddhists of Nepal even now. The nature and 
meaning of the “Great Void” will be understood 
from the explanation given by Mr. Hodgson on 
the authority of the Buddhistic scriptures of 
Nepal : — 

“Maha-Qunyata is, according to some, 
SvabhSva and according to others l^vara. It is 
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like the ethereal expanse, and self-sustained. 
In that Maha-Qunyata, the letter A, with the 
Vija Mantra of UpSya and the chief of all the 
Vija Mantras of the letters, became manifest.” 

(Bak^SbhagavatL) 

“He whose image is Cunayta, who is like a 
cypher or point, infinite, unsustained (in Nivrtti), 
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and sustained (in Pravrtti) whose essence is 
(Nivrtti), of Avhoni all things are forms (in 
Pravrtti), who is the l9vara, the first intellectual 
essence, the Adi Buddha, was revealed by his 
own will. This self-existent is he whom all 
know as the true Being ; and, though the state 
of Nivrtti be his proper and enduring state, yet 
for the sake of Pravritti (creation), having become 
Pancha-jnanatmika, he produced the five Bud- 
dhas thus : — ^from Suvi^uddha-dharmadhatuja- 
jnSna, Vairochana, the supremel}' wise, from w^hom 
proceed the element of Akasa, the organ of sight 
and colours ; and from Adarcana-jfiana, Aksobhya, 
from whom proceed the element of air, the organ 
of hearing and all sound ; and from Pratyave- 
k^ana-jnSna, Ratna-sambhavB, from whom pro- 
ceed the element of fire, the organ of, smell, and 
all odours ; and from Qantajnana, Amitabha, from 
whom proceld the element of water, the organ of 
taste and all savours; and from Krtyanu|tha-jfiana, 
Amoghasiddha, from whom proceed the element 
of earth, the organ of touch, and all the sensible 
properties of outward things dependent thereon. 
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All these five Bucjdhas are Pravrtti-karma- 
nas, or the authors of creation. And these five 
Buddhas each produced a Bodhisattva. The. five 
Bodhisattyas are Sristi-karmanas or the. imme- 
diate agents of creation ; and each, in his turn 
having become Sarvagum, produced all things 
by his fiat.” . . . 

” Cunyata, or the total abstraction of phseno- 
meuul properties, is the result of the total 
suspension of nature’s activity. It is the Ubi, 
and the modus, of the universal material 
principal in its proper and enduring state of 
nivritti or of rest. It is not nothingness, 
except with the sceptical few. The opposite 
of Cuuj’^ata is Avidya, which is the mundane 
affection of the universal principle, or the 
universal principle in a state of activity;... 
in other words, it represents phaenomenal 
entities or the sum of pheenomena, which 
are regarded as wholly unreal, and hence 
their existence is ascribed to ignorance or 
Avidya.”’"^ 

This interpretation holds good equally in the 
cases of the crypto-Buddhists of Utkal outwardly 
professing the Vaisnava creed, and of the 
Buddhist Newars. The theory of the void is 
identical with that of an all-pervading Brah- 
man as will be seen from the above quotation. 
Needless to say that this theory belongs to the 
Mahayana school. 


Hodgson’s Nepal, p. 74, To, 77, 105'. 
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FIVE VISNUS OR FIVE DHYANI BUDDHAS 

In his Visnu-garbha Chaitanya D5sa was 
the %8t to raise the question — “ People in 
general know oul}'^ of one Vi§nn. How then are 
we to account for the belief in five more ?” 
And then he attempts at a solution of the 
question, as Avill be found from the following long 
extract® : — 

“He is an invisible, imperceptible being, 
devoid of all forms and colours. He has no 
dwelling place and is in reality the MabS-Cuuya. 
199. Destitute of all forms and colours, his body 
is all formless, and mixed up with Cunya he is 
as good as Qunya. 200. It was beyond the 
power of any one to describe his form and colour 
when he assumed these. Even the Veda-Brahma 
failed to sing his glories. 201 . lie was form- 
less and colourless, and even amongst the 
millions of gods there w^as none comparable 
with him. One might search throughout the 
fourteen universes yet one Avotxld not find his 
equal. 202. Nowhere is his, equal to be found — 
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SO great is the greatness and glory of Alekha. 
203. One and the same with Cunya, he is himself 
all Cunya and Cunya is his form. And identi- 
fied with Cunya, he is pervading all space. 201. 
Cunya itself is his dwelling place.’*' 205. 
Having heard this from the lips of Qaunaka and 
others, Sanaka had not yet his doubts settled and 
asked again, 200. “ You have spoken, 0 great 

and mighty muni (sage), of the omniscient 
origin of all. But the character you have 
described before me seems to be enveloped 
in mystery. 207. You say that Alekha is de- 
void of all forms and colours, that he has no 
beginning and no end, and that he is in reality 
ifaliS^unya. 208. 1 low then were the si.\ Visnus 
born ? Be pleased, O high-minded sage, to ex- 
plain this to me. 209. Branches, flowers and 
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fruits are possible only when the tree has its 
roots ; and it rains only after the clouds haA’^e 
been formed.’ 210. How then dan the tree 
groAv withoAit the seed ? This is utterly beyond 
my comprehension. 211. Even after seeds hav’^e 
been sown, trees do not groAV without the help 
of Avater ; and without friction, no fire can 
be kindled. 212. Hence your assertion that 
Alekha has no form has raised doubts in my 
mind. Be pleased somehow to disperse these. 
213. ( Though Alekha has no form yet ) you say 

that from his body sprang into existence the six 
Yisnus. Of the glories of one I have just noAV 
heard. 214. If I can now hear of the respective 
duties and functions of the remaining five, the 
doubts of my mind may be set at rest.” 215. 
Upon these words of Sanaka, the sages headed by 
Caunaka replied, “ The inexplicable glories and 
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groRtTiesses of Alekha- cannot be ( even partially \ 
understood with -any extraneous aid, , 216. 'Hear 
us, 0 Sanaka ; the question that you have raised 
touches the origin and the end of the mSyS of 
Alekha — which no one caii ever know'. 217. No 
one can fully explain his origin and end. No 
speaker, no words, can express his plays of 
pleasure. 218. At his oavu sweet will and 
pleasure he makes his greatness manifest, Und 
though formless, reveals himself. 219. If he likes, 
he. can assume many forms ; and, if it pleases his 
niihd, he can create many fornis. 220. He plays 
at pleasure, lives at pleasure and assumes many 
forms at pleasure. 221. His first and own ( real ') 
form is NirSkara. And from his body the form of 
Dhariha is developed. 222. Then living in 
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imagination onl}'^ he begins to create ; and 
then again he diverts hiimself by assiiming the 
form of the good of the world. 223, Hear, Sanaka, 
of the glories of Alekha. We shall describe to yon 
the attributes and qualities that quality him. 
224. His body, itself devoid of all colours, 
developed the six colours of white, yellow, 
red, orange, and of the waterfall and cloud. 
And out of these six colours were the six 
Vigniis born. 225 220. Cine of these Visnus 
Avas located by Alekha in the eastern Cuuya, 
one in the western, one in the southern and 
one in the northern. 227-228. 'I.'bese four 
Cunyas are called bnir NirakSras ; and in reality 
these Vi§nus are located just as described here. 

® 

Having reached the upper Qunya he became un- 
conscious in the sleep of Yoga and there did spring 
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fi-om him the BrahmSs. 229-230. Having been 
thus born, these gods created the universe con- 
sisting of the twenty-one regions of Alekha and 
the nine parts of the world. 231. 

“Each of these universes was an independent 
entity and for each of these, one BrahmS with 
his colleagues was created. 233. Having been 
born, each set of these gods again created a uni- 
verse, consisting of the twenty-one regions of 
Alekha and the nine parts of the world. 234. 
And thus the BrahmSs with their subordinates 
created three Brahmandas. 

“These are known to none but Alekha. 236. 
The Alekha Puru§a is present everywhere, yet 
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ijone. knows, where and what he is, and where 
and what he is not.' 237. Once upon a time 
one; of the BrahmSs boasted, “It was I who 

created the whole universe.” - 238. 

Another thought within himself, “ It was I who 
ci'eated the world with all the movable Rnd immov- 
able things in it.” 242. Again another boasted 
“ It was 1 and .none else that was the creator.” 
And thus the four BrahmSs created the four 
Vi^nus who are plabed in the four woidds of Deva, 
man and serpent. 245, Upon this Sanaka looked 
upon the faces of Caunaka and his companions 
and said “ 0 ray lord, "vvhat an impossible thing 
it is, that yon have just said to me... 215. 1 have 
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heal’d of the glories of four Cunyas from youf. 
lips. .And at the time of creation, you say, four 
BrahmSs were born ia the four Cunyas. 246. But 
the world knows of only otie Brahma. f^nd one. 
Visnu ; and this has again been confirmed by the. 
four Vedas. 247. IIow then do you say that there 
are four Brahmas who are the four NirSkaraa 
and who, from the four directions of the Cunya, 
created the universe ? 248. This sounds 

impossible — so much so that even though I have 
heard the story with my own ears,' yet in my 
mind I am not yet convinced. 249. . I do there- 
fore request you to be so good again as to. explain 
this clearly to me.’ Hearing him, Caunaka and 
his companions said 250. “Hear, Sanaka, of 
the illusive tricks of Alekha — of the innumer- 
able colours and forms that he has assumed., 
251. The glories of that Alekha are always 
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manifest — ^Icnow that they have no beginnings 
no middle, no end. 252. We shall try to 
tell you as clearly as we can, of the origin 
and the end of him from whom have the 
countless Brahmandas sprung. But none can 
know fully the majesty and greatness of 
him who is infinite and indefinable and who 
is above all similarities and differences. 253-254. 
The greatness of Alekha as described by the 
Vedas may be compared to the fish in the 
ocean. And just as when a stone is thrown down, 
the ocean only knows how it goes but the fish 
knows nothing of it, so BrahmS and the other 
gods know but little of the glory and greatness of 
Alekha. BrahmS speaks only of what he himself 
has created. 255-257. Again, Vi§nu cannot say 
Avhence he sprang ; and the Vedas do speak only 
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of one Brahma and one Vi^nn. 258. . . 259 j 

while they speak only an iota of the greatness of 
Alekha, because tliey cannot ascertain and mea- 
sure his glory. 2t)0, ^ ® * There are 

many scriptures and many other works on the 
subject but in none of these is to be found any 
definition of Aleklia. 265. Butin the Visnugarbha 
1‘urana there is an exhaustive account of his 
glories and greatnesses, though these have no 
beginning and no end and are really indefinable. 
206. The four Cunya NirakSras, assumed forms 
and from their bodies produced the Brahmas. 267.‘'' 
Again Sanaka turned his eyes towards Caunaka 
and the rest and said “Would you again be 
pleased to tell me the doings of Visnu ? If 
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I hear it from your lips, my doubts will disappear. 
271 - 272 . Be pleased to tell me clearly the natures 
of the various attributes and qualities that were 
manifested by him when he laid himself down on 
water.” 273. Caunaka and others replied, 
“Hear, 0 Sanaka, we shall give an account of the 
greatnesses and glories of the Visnus. 274. 
The sea of milk is in the east, in the west is 
the sea of water ; and in the south-sea there are 
other varieties of water 275, Dwelling, on the 
shores 'of each of , the sens, they received, each o,l 
them, seven names. 276. They were theq, divided 
and separated from one another, each as a whole 
in itself. Again, however, did they receiye the 
appelation of Sapta Sindh u (seven seas)! 27!/. 
Then having laid themselves down bn the seas, the 
four Nirakaras became unconscious in the sleep of 
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Yoga. 278. Meditating upon the Atman, they 
became absorbed in the dhyana of Alekha, whose 
1‘m’m was before their vision. 279. To pei'forni 
different functions innumerable Visnus were 
born from the hairs on their bodies. 280, In the 
upper Cunya was Visnu placed and given the 
name of Yaikunthanatlm. 281. One NirakSra 
Avas taken to and located in the Chandra Cunya ; 
his glories are utterly unknowable. 282. Ho 
dwells permanently in tixe sea of nectar and of 
him all the Visnns are but emanations.” 283. 

But, we hope, a little close observation, 
will convince any one that the five extra Visnus 
referred to here are but indentical with the five 
Dliyani-Buddhas spoken of in the Buddhistic 
Scriptures of Nepal. In this manuscript wo ai’e 
told that in the beginning there was only the 
Great Void (Maha<junya), the five elements being 
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non-existent; there existed only the formless, 
attributeless, self-existent Vi§nu as the primor- 
dial cause. He brought the universe into 
existence, and in course of time a desire to do 
good to this universe possessed his heart. 
Though really formless, he did now assume a 
form and was denominated Dharma. At the 
instant of his conceiving the desire of creation, 
live forms %.e. beings were produced who were 
also called Visnus. They were white, blue, 
yellow, i*ed and green. Thus including Maha- 
visnu (the primordial cause) there were now six 
Visnus in all. The subordinate live were placed 
in charge of the different celestial regions — thus, 
one in the east, one in the west, one in the north 
and one in the south, and the remaining one in 
the upper celestial region, where he became 
deeply absorbed in Dhyana. And from his 
body each of the Visnus, again, produced, in 
his turn, a Brahma, and to eaidi of these Brahmas 
was delegated the power and function of creat- 
ing the universe. After the subordinate live 
Vignus had created the Brahmas, they lost 
themselves in the meditation of the Maha^unya. 
The Vi^nu who was placed in charge of the 
upper celestial region was known as the Lord of 
Vaikuntha. 

The description, of creation, as given above 
by Chaitanya D3sa, is essentially different from 
what is found in the BrShraanic scriptures. I'he 
cosmogony discussed in the above text is exactly 
whaj; has been propounded by the MahSySua 
Buddhists in their religious works. Let us now 
try to discuss and explain the subject more fully. 
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In reply to the question * H6\v and when was 
the world created ? ’ the MahSySnists aflirm that 
in the beginning there was nothing but Svayam- 
bhu who is self-existent. Him they call Adi 
Buddha. In the beginning he created, “ for 
the duration of the present systems of worlds,” 
the Paficha Dhyani-Buddhas. This theory of 
creation is exactly what is to be found iu 
Chaitanya Dasa’s work, ‘Visnugarbha.’ The 
worship of Adi Buddha and of the five Dhyani 
Buddhas is still prevalent in Nepal. The fol- 
lowing extract from Dr. Oldfield’s Sketches 
from Nipal will throw more light on the 
subject : — 

“ The Theistic system of Buddhism teaches 
that one universal, all powerful, and immaterial 
spirit has existed from before the commencement 
of time, and that it will pervade the uuiverse 
throughout all eternity. This Spirit is God. lie 
is possessed of supreme power, and is endowed 
with supreme intelligence, and is, therefore, 
called Adi Buddha. 


“ The majority of the Theistic Schools believe 
that while Adi Buddha represents supreme 
intelligence, or mind, there is associated with 
and forming part of Him, yet at the same time 
totally distinct form Him, another Being, divine 
and eternal, who represents Matter, and who is 
the sum of all the active powers of the material 
universe. This Being or Spirit they call Adi 
Dharma or Adi PrajfiS. 
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“ These two divine Principles or Spirits, by 
their union and joint operation form the One 
Supreme Being, who not only originated the 
universe, and has since preseiwed it, but who, 
by an act of His will, called into being the 
celestial deities or Buddhas, as well as the lesser 
Hindu deities, all of whom ai*e looked upon as 
emanations, more or less directly derived, from 
this Supreme Intelligence or Adi Buddha. He is 
called sometimes Svayambhu or the Self- 
Existent.”® 

“ Adi Buddha is believed ever to be, and ever 
to have been, in a state of perfect repose. The 
only active part which he is represented ever 
to have taken with reference to the universe 
was the bringing into being, by five separate 
acts of creation, the five Divine Buddhas, as 
emanation from Himself. These Buddhas are 
called “ Divine,” because they spring direct from 
Adi Buddha, and they were brought by him into 
existence merely as instruments through whose 
agency he might effect the creation of the 
universe. 

“The five Divine Buddhas are ranked in the 
order in which they were created, 1st, Vairo- 
cha;na; 2nd, Ak§obhya; 3rd, Ratnasambhava 
4th, Amitabha ; 5th, Aiiioghasiddha. They are 
looked' uppn as brothers, and in that sense as 
all holding exactly the same rank; but Vairo- 
. chah^l, as eldest brother, theoretically holds the 
^^^jgli^st ppsition among them; while AmitSbha, 

I* Dr. oidfleld’8 Nipal, Vol. II. pp. 8»-9 . 
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tlie fourth brother, — as father to the Bodhi- 
sattva PadmapSui, who is lord of the existing 
universe, — theoretically receives the greatest 
amount of Avorship. 

“Each of these Buddhas was empowered hy 
Adi Buddha to produce a subordinate being or 
Bodhisattva who stood in relation to the Divine 
Buddha of son to father, and to whom each 
Buddha delegated all his divine attributes and 
powers, and having done so, relapsed, or was 
reabsorbed into the Great First Cause from 
which he had originally emanated. They have 
ever since remained in an eternally quiescent 
state, and are not believed to take the slightest 
concern in any mundane affairs.”*^ 

“The Divine Bodhisattvas having been 
brought into being, by the association of the 
(Divine) Buddhas with their Qaktis, expressly 
for the creation and government of the universe, 
they are looked upon as types of the active and 
creative powers of Nature.”! 

Reading together and comparing the account 
given in Vi^nugarbha, and the Newar Buddhistic 
version, of creation, we find that the infinite, 
formless and omniscient Vi§nu of Chaitanj'-a DSsa 
was no other than the Svayambhu or the Adi 
Buddha of the MahSyanist, and the subordinate 
Vi^nus or celestial beings, created by Parama 
Vi^nu, are but the five DhySni Buddhas. Further, 
theBrahmSs produced from tbeir bodies by these 

•■OldficW, Vol. II. pp 111-11 i. 
t Do. do. p. 115. 
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lower Visnus, were in reality and essence but 
the divine Bodhisattvas. We ^[ive below what 
niay be called a geneolo^ical table oE the DhySni- 
Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas as found in the 
Buddhistic scriptures of Nepal. 

ADI BUDDHA 

I __ 

. . .. . _ - I 

2 Aksobliyii. 3. Katna 1. Vairochana. 4. Amifabha. 5. Anioffha 
* I ^ainlihava. I I Hiddha. 

. ! I I I I 

2. VajvapAid. 3. lla'inaprini. 1. SaniauLa- radmapani. Vu;vsipani. 

bhadra. 


From the above list it will bo clear and 
evident to all that the subject-matter of Chaitanya 
DSsa’s work was borrowed from the literature 
of the Mahayana Buddhists. The Divine Bodhi- 
sattvas were believed by the MahaySna School 
to have been the active authors of creation. 
“One by one, in succession, they were appointed 
as creators and governors of the then existing 
systems of world three of them have since 
passed away and the present world is the work 
of the fourth Bodhisattva^PadmapSni. 

The Hindus regard Buddha as one of the 
AvatSras of Vi^nu — an opinion which is also 
endorsed by the Buddhists of India. In the 
10th century A.D. K^emendra, a renowned 
Kashmirian poet and author of the celebrated 
work ‘AvadSnakalpalatS’ discussed at length the 
MahSySna Buddhism of the day and went so far 


* ]%. Oldfldd’s Hipal, Vol. II. p. 115, 
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as to declare Buddha as an Avatara of Vi§nu. 
No wonder therefore that tlie Vaisnavas of 
Utkala, who are Buddhists in heart though not 
so in profession, regard Buddha as Visnu himself 
and the Bodhisattvas as Brahmas. In the 
extract from Visnugarhha quoted above w^e find 
that the author ascribed to the five subordinate 
Visnus the following five colours — w'hite, yellow, 
red, blue and green. 

We learn from the literature of the Nepal 
Buddhists that each of the Dliyaui-Buddhas also 
had a separate colour assigned to him. We give 
■below a list of the five Dhyani-Buddhas with 
•their respective colours : — 


1. Vairochana ... ... White 

2. Aksobhya ... ... Blue 

3. Ratnasambhava ... ... Yellow 

4. Amitabha ... ... Red 

5. Amoghasiddha ... ... Green 


And like the author of Visnugarhha who 
locates these Visnus in different regions of the 
universe, Buddhist writers also assign to the 
Dhyani-Buddhas different Bhavanas or particular 
mansions of t,he universe. 

Svayambhu PurSna, named after Svayambhii 
•or Adi Buddha is an important Buddhistic Scrip- 
ture of Nepal. We find in it a passage which 
runs thus — ^Vairochana was placed in the upper 
<}elestial region of the universe, Ak^ohhya ia 
the east, Ratna Sambhava in the south, Amilfblia 
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f 

in the west and Amoghasiddha in the north/ 
In several of the Chaityas of Nepal also, the 
DhySni-Buddhas are assigned the same positions 
as described here. 


DHARMA. 


Bharma performs an important part of Bud- 
dhism, being the second of the Buddhist Trinity. 
The religious workers, RSmai Pandita, LSusena, 
and others, who flourished during the reign of 
BharmapSla II in the 11th Century A.D., found 
that this Dharma had lost much in the estimation 
of the public, and devoted their lives to re- 
establishing his glory and lost supremacy ; and 
with this object in view they composed the 
Qunya Purana and the several Bharma-maggalas. 
In the course of our, sxirvey in Mayurabhanja, 
we came across several Oriya Manuscripts deal- 
ing with the subject of Dharma. From these 
Manuscripts we can ' 'form some idea of the 
influence which this cult^^ce exercised upon 
the minds of the people. 

The following account'’ of the 
Dharma and of the creation of tl 
him is given in the Dharma-Gita^ 

(lasa: — 


/Whose graceful and majestic petBi is Cunya 
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and who is without any appetite or desire ; who 
has no form and who is absolutely indescribable 
and indefinable. 20* 

■|■“In that receptacle of world is the seat of 
that Lord ; and it is this which is the pure and 
absolute paradise sought by all. And that world 
is the void of voids — the great void, created out 
of millions of worlds. 26-27. Tliei’e is hei'e no 
sun, no moon, none of the eiglit tutelary deities 
of the directions and neither birth nor death, 
neither warmth nor cold. And in this state did 
crores of ages elapse. Hear me, I shall tell 
you how Dharma was born thereafter. 28-29. 
After Mahaprabhu had destroyed the sins, the 
glorious face of Dharma emanated from him. 
.;)0. After innumerable Kalpas had thus elapsed, 
■did the Lord yawn heavily, and out of that yawn 
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thi-ough that glorious month was Pavana (wind or 
space) boi’n. Bowing down his head (at the I'cet 
of the Lord) Pavana said ‘ Wherefore have yon 
brought me into existence? Where shall I go V’ 
The Lord replied ‘Pavana, blow away quickly 
and come back after you have created the 
universe.’ And in obedience to the directions 
of his father, Pavana went aAvay saying ‘ I shall 
come back after 1 have created tho world, as 
asked by you.’ On his way, however, he 
reflected thus, ‘If I were to create the world, 
I should not be, able to return after I have 
seen the pleasures of it.’ So he shrank back 
from tho task of creation, and by practising 
yoga and dhyaua, begot his son Yuga. 31-36. 
And he asked Yuga, ‘You are to go imme- 
diately, and to come back only after you have 
created the world.’ Upon receiving the orders 
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of Ills father, Yu^ja flew away quickly, saying 
‘ I shall return only after 1 have clone your 
hickliug.’ But on his way he* did thus deliljeratc.', 
‘If I were to undertake the work of creation, 
I should not he able to come out after I have 
seen tho pleasures of the Avorld.’ So he, too, was 
greatly afraid to undertake the creation and pro- 
duced out of his body a sou named Niranjana 
and said to him ‘Go immediately and come back 
only after you have created the world.’ 37-41. 
Ifaving been thus directed by his father Niranjana 
did (in reality) go away but was liighly afraid to 
create the world. 42. Ho could not thus create 
this world, but begot out of his own person a sou 
named Nirguna ; 43. and asked him to go 
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away instantly and to return after finishing the 
task of creation. 44. Nirguna, too, failed to 
create the world but produced from his body his 
son Guna 45 ; and said ‘You are immediately to 
go away my child, and return only after you 
have created the universe.’ 46. With these 
instructions from his father, Guna went away 
quickly biit was highly afi’aid to undertake the 
task of creation. 47. lie thought within himself 
‘Were I to create the world, 1 should not be able 
to come out of it after T have seen its pleastires.’ 
48. So Guna, too, failed to create the Avrorld and 
(in his turn) brought out of his person a son 
named Thula (Sthula) ; 49. and told him to 
go immediately and come back after he had 
created the universe. 50. Thula flew away 
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speedily, having been thus directed by his father, 
but was greatly afraid to undertake the task, 
ol. He shrank back from creating the uni- 
verse in great fear and sat down on his way 
heaving deep sighs. 52. lie was absorved 
in deep meditation and abstraction, and begot 
of his own person a son named Dharma ; 53. and 
said to him ‘Gio quickly, my child, and come 
back after having (created and) experienced the 
pleasures of the world.’ 5J:. ‘But you must be very 
quick in going from and coming back to this place, 
or else you will be overtaken by Moha on your 
way and will never be able to come back at all.’ 
55. Unable to disobey the Avords of his father, 
Dharma Avent away saying that he Avould return 
as soon as he had done Avith the creation. 56. 
But even he was afraid to create the Avorld 
though he had left his father Avith the above 
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Avords and sat down to tliink oat (some way 
Avhereby lie could extricate liimsoll). 57. He 
said to himself ‘Father’s Avords are inviolable. 
Were I to fall back from the task of creation, 
I should meet with certain destruction. 58. 
But Avliat an insoluble riddle it is ! EA’^en the 
Rsis, when overtaken by Moha, come to destruc- 
tion. Hoav then am I to create moha and yet 
live safe and secure V’ 59. Having thus reflected 
Avithin himself, Dharina sat doAvn in extreme 
anxiety and trouble of mind, and his body 
began to perspire. 00. He then Aviped his 
forehead Avith his hand and shook off the drops 
of perspiration upon the ground ; and from 
there a woman sprang up. 61. She was a young 
lady in full bloom Avith SAA-eet and gentle smiles 
(upon her lips) .... 02. Having seen 
her, Dharma Avas amorously inclined, and he 
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held in hand the seed that flowed out. 60. Then 
Dharina let tlie seed drop there, which fell in three 
different parts. 71. A.nd ont of the seed Brahma, 
Visnu and I^vara Avere born. Dharina was higldy 
pleased to sec these three sons. 72, Then he said 
to Brahma ‘You are to go and create the world 
to Visnu ‘Yon are to destroj’^ the demons’ ; 
73. and to I^vara ‘Because you occupy a junior 
place to Brahma and Visnu, you are to go and 
practise abstraction and meditation.’ 74. ‘I am 
now going away to where my father is; (but) you, 
three brothers, are to remain here and create the 
the world.’ 75. Then the goddess said “Having 
begotten mo from your forehead, you are my 
father. How then am I to live with the sons, 
leaving their father ?” 76. Dharina replied ‘Why 
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will you go with me ? With all the pleasures of 
the world, all the people will come to worship 
you here. 77. BrahmS, Vi^uu and Hara, my three 
sons, will create here the play-house of the world. 
78. (Though but one) you yourself will be 
millions in form, as tutelary deities of villages ; 
and every day will you have millions of worship 
the wide world over.’ 79. (Then) he added 
‘Brahma will create the world and fill this play- 
house with great dolls (i.c., beings).* 80 . . . 

And thus were they begotten of Dharma . . . 

91. And thus the mother remained here with her 
sons and having (thus) created the world Dharma 
went back to the place of his father.’ 92, 

From the above account of creation quoted 
in extenso we come clearly to know that both the 
elements and the attributes sprang into existence 
from the Supreme Lord of the universe, vis., 
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MahS^unya. In the beginning he was destitute 
of all attributes ; then he came to develop attri- 
butes and assumed a material form. Thereafter 
he manifested himself as Dharma and from the 
sweat of his brow created a beautiful woman 
representing the primordial energy of the 
universe. And from this did Brahma, Visnu and 
Mahefvara spring ; and to them were made over 
the charge and the care of the creation. 

We meet with a similar description of creation 
in the Qhnya Purana of Bamai Pandita. First 
of all, he derives the wind or space, time 
and the elements from the MahSQunya and then 
from his body, which was Dharma itself, Nirafi- 
jaua. From the sweat of Niranjana’s brow did 
the primordial energy spring, from which again 
did Brahma, Vi^nu and Mahe^vara have their 
beings. The reader will now agree with us in 
thinking, Ave may hope, that the influence of 
the Dharma cult as expounded by Rainai Pandita 
is largely I'eflected in the Dharmagita of Mahadeva 
Dasa. Just as one hears certain classes of the 
people sing Dbarma-Mangala in different places 
of the Radha country, so one will hear, in some 
parts of 'Mayui*abhanja, the tribes known as 
Pana, BSthuris, &c., to sing the Dharmagita by 
Mahadeva- Dasa.*' 

Mahadeva D8sa has also adopted the same 
theory of creation as has been promidgated 



♦ Vor Dhanna See' Census Report, Pt I. p. 2(4. 

ami Discovery ot living Buddhism iu Bengal, by M. M, ETaraprasad 
Cflstri; [ . 
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by tlie MahaySna Buddhism. He has also 
followed RSmai Pandita by representing Bharma 
as male, while the Buddhists of Nepal worship 
Bharma as a female divinity, giving it the name 
of Prajna or the primordial energy. 

Balarama Basa also, while designating 
‘Maha^unya’ as ‘Niranjana,’ regarded ‘Bharma* 
as the primordial energy. Thus in his Gane9a,- 
Vibhiiti-tika he saj'^s — 

“wirr ^ ^ ?rfT imnir I 

t aiTi^T ii 
afisr H’fa wT^TffT aau fsrr^ i 
cTs wft ^ar %5 wft faa i” i (:ia wana ) 

« ■» 0 o 

“That goddess is the AdimatS and that god is 
MahS^unya. ^And that Adimata and Niranjana 
are related tojone another as friend. This is the 
(real) secret, J,but try to understand them more 
particularly.’ 

In the Svayambhu PurSna of Nepal Bharma 
is represented as PrajfiS-PSramitS or Buddha- 
MStS i.e. the mother of all Buddhas, who has no 
beginning, no end — 

ifH WHfiraT I 

l i iT Wwfaaw fft aw i”* 

Vid-e Brihftt Svayambhu Put^ua (A. Society's Edition), pp. 1 *9*18^« 
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“Dharma is known throughout the three 
■worlds as Daya (mercy) ; and is regarded as the 
mother of all the TathSgatas. And having the 
colour of the sky and the form of the (^unya, 
she is named Khaganaua. 

“ ^lother Cunyata is known as Buddha-Maia 
and in the form of Prajna Paramita she is also 
-the mother of the Buddhists.” 

Just as here Cunyata or PrajnS PSramita is 
looked upon as the mother of all the Tathagatas 
or Buddhas i.c. as the Adimata, so in various 
places of the Cunya-Samhita of Achyutananda, 
■Dharma, or for the matter of that, the void itself, 
is treated as the mother of all the gods ; and 
•the Paramatinan is used synonymously with the 
Great Void, thus : — 

i” ( ) i 

“ The primordial mother of the gods, the 
bestower of boons upon Cunya, is herself 
known as the Qunya.” “ Think of the FaramSt- 
xnan itself as the Maha-(?unya.” 

It is clear and evident from the GitSs of Mah5- 
deva Dasa and BalarSma D§sa that the Buddhist 
Vais^vas of Utkala were divided between two 
•camps of faith. According to one, Dharma, 
designated as Nirahjaiia, was the first cause of the 
universe and his form was Qunya or Void. Not 
unlike the followers of the Dharma-cult of the 
R&4ha country who have associated and mixed 
up the following description of Vi^nu with the 
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dhy&na of MahS-'Qunya — “ ^ vfvav 

I iragsT^ ^^^ r a wlMw i Kii? ii ” “ For 

the alleviation of all troubles and distresses 
one should call upon the four-handed god, clad in 
a white piece of cloth and having the colour of 
the moon and a graceful countenance” — they, 
too, incorporated the description contained in 
the above line with their mystic syllable “ ifiT 
srw: ” “Om, salutation to the Qunya Brah- 
man.” The other camp regarded and worshipped 
Dharma as a female divinity. Just as the image 
of Dharma is a highly sacred object in Nepal and 
is worshipped in every Chaitya there, so in the 
Chaityas of Mayurabhafija, Dharma, was enshrined 
and worshipped in tlie female form. In the 
beginning of the Eighteentl,! Centiuy the Tibetan 
pilgrim, Buddhagupta Tathagatanatha, wit- 
nessed this worship in that place. In the vici- 
nity of Haribhanja Chaitya, visited by this 
Tibetan pilgrim, we also discovered, in the 
course of our exploration, a similar stone-figure 
of Dharma. 


NIRVANA. 

We have found in the long extract made above 
from the Dharmagita that the author iised the 
words NirvSna and Maha9unya as synonyms for 
Vaikuntha."' Now, the term Nirvana has been 

* “««t‘ fwi"# vbiirfi I 
ft I 
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explained by many scholars* as the complete 
annihilation of beinp^; and this is also the 
interpretation that obtains among the people. 
But it is not corroborated by DharmagitS, 
according to which the term is neither negative 
nor privative but a positive one, denoting 
no annihilation of being but the essence of it. 
And this is just the view that Mr. Suzuki adopts 
in his MahSySna Buddhism. Thus he says. — 

“ The MahSyana Buddhism was the first reli- 
gious teaching in India that contradicted the 
doctrine of NirvSna as conceived by other Hindu 
thinkers who saw in it a complete annihilation of 
being ; for they thought that existence is evil, and 
evil is misery, and the only way to escape misery 
is to destroy the root of existence, which is nothing 
less than the total cessation of human desires 
and activities in Nirvanic unconsciousness. The 
Yoga taught self-forgetfulness in deep meditation, 
the SSmkhya, the absolute separation of Puru§a 
from Prakriti, which means undisturbed self-con- 
templation ; the Vedanta, absorption in the 
Brahman, which is the total suppression of all 
particulars ; and thus all of them considered 
emancipation from human desires and aspirations 
to be a heavenly bliss, that is Nirvana.”®’ 

In his Nir|kara-Samhita Achyutananda Basa 
declares NirvSna to be the last stage of the 
religious life. He says — ' 

arm i 

• D. T. Su*nki’s Mabayfina BiDlcIbisin, p. 34<i. 


8 
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“ Know him who is BrahmSnanda (who finds 
delight in the Brahman) to be the unrevealed 
Divyanauda. The name of his Gum is SatchidS- 
nanda, who is no less than the Anadi (without 
beginning or end) NirvSna.” 

In fact, the several prominent Vaisnava poets 
of Orissa, such as BalarSma Dasa, Jagannatha 
DSsa, Chaitanya Dasa, Achyuta DSsa, and MabS- 
deva Dasa, in their respective works, use the 
terms ‘jMaha^unya’ ‘Cunya Brahma,’ ‘Vaikuntha’ 
and ‘Nirvana’ as conveying one and the same 
meaning. 


ANUTTARA YOGA. 

Abundant materials are on record to prove 
sutficieutly that Anuttara Yoga or Hatha Yoga 
obtained largely among the crypto Buddhists of 
Orissa. According to LSmS TSranatha, I’Sn- 
trisra, which was only a popular but degraded 
form of Yoga, was transmitted from the time 
of Asagga and Dharma-kirti. While endorsing 
the above view Dr. Kern writes, “ After Dharma- 
kirti’s time the Anuttara Yoga became more and 
more general and influential,” The religious 
■works by BalarSma DSsa and others furnish 
proofs in favour of this opinion. The Buddhists 
as well as the Caivas regard GoraksanStha as the 
founder of the Hatha-Yoga system. The Vai?- 
nava-Buddhistic work, entitled Amara-patala 
opens with a prologue containing a dialogue 
between Gorak^anfltha and MallikSnStha. The 
works by Achyntanauda and Balarama, too, pay 
a sufficient homage to Guru Minanitha, Guru 
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OoraksanStha,’'' Mallikanatlia, Virasiihba, Lobi- 
dasa, BSliga-dSsa and others. 

BHAKTI AND BRAHMAVADA. 

Dr. Kern justly observes- - 

“Mabayanism lays a groat stress ou devotion, 
in this respect as in many others harmonising 
with the current of feeling in India which led to 
the growing importance of Bhakti. It is by the 
feeling of fervent devotion combined with the 
preaching of active compassion that the creed 
has enlisted the sympathy of numerous millions 
of people and has become a factor in the history 
of mankind, of much greater importance than 
orthodox Buddhism.”! 

The Oriya works of Balarama DSsa, Jagan- 
natha D5sa, Chaitanya DSsa and Achyuta l)Ssa 
are permeated with a spirit of devotion ; and there 
are many songs in these which display a high 
spiritual emotion. Besides, the MahSyana School 
indicates a conception of the Brahman which is 
(based on the lines of the Vedanta Philosophy. “It 
would perhaps be more accurate to say that it is a 
pantheistic doctrine with a thoistic tinge ; Buddha 
takes the place of the personified masculine 
Brahman of the Vedanta.”! 


* Siirapo Kliampo), a lUidilhi.st SJdiolar 

of Tibc-r?> sstv.s “About thU time, (/ r. tho V.b.li Century A D.) foolish 
Yn^is wlb) were followers of Biuldbist Yojiji iloraksuiviba became Civait^? 
Samiyasis.” Journal of llui Asiatic Society of Btuigal, for 18118, pt, 1. 
5 

t Dr. KerM’-s lUi'ldhisiu, p. 121. 
t Do. «lo. p. 121 notr. 
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The works of the above-mentioned authors 
abound with passages substantiating this con- 
struction. They show how Buddhism developed 
the idea of the Brahman, and how this Buddhistic 
ideal lastly evolved itself out in the creed of the 
later Vai^navas. The following extract from the 
Cunya-Samhita of Achyuta DSsa will sufficiently 
illustrate this — 

twT WPS war ftj i 

ii 

taira i 

r<nt(rr97 ’a«rwaf<srm tira-aT hnr ^ ii 
’irft* ar^ft wft % th % rt i 

ng fipar arfv maw ii 

af#?r Tftrenr a% aa’ iwt fafti i 
#ar fiifam fstnw arw^ ftiftr ti 

igTv ta amar xwn^riR iravva i 

invvvw w i!prw wwaf tot ^ ii 
T TW wi wtfe <iiOT OTifir w ^ Tfr *rrlT i 

O, -9 

IftnSR TTT^ TrtflWTfffrTm? alOTf ii” 

( warni ) 

“The essence is hidden in the primordial 
essence, the part is absorbed in the eternal whole. 
On the spotless Alekhapura is imprinted a divine 
form. On the bank of the KSlindi, under the 
Kadamba tree, the gods begin to shed lusters 
from their bodies. Hearing the sweet voice of 
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Champaka-lalit§ and Preina-latS, RamS is mad 
with love. Tlie voice is as sweet as music, 
and as delicious as nector. In the Great Void 
where there is no day and no night, millions of suns 
begin to shine. 1 saw the animated world lost 
in the inanimate, water mixed with water, 
fire with fire, and air with air. The five senses 
made up of the five substances — earth, water, fire, 
air, and sky —became merged in the great eternal 
void without form and witl)out uame in my 
presence. The Great Void is effulgent, it has no 
setise of sight or hearing, there is not a single 
line or form in it. Tliat brilliant Fire becomes 
the Great Void and is called JyotirSnanda (bliss- 
ful light.)” 

CRYPTO BUDDHISTS OF THE 16TH CENTURY. 

The MSdhyamikas were absolute AnStnia- 
vSdins (champions of the doctrine of non- 
egoism) while the aforesaid devout poets were 
all of them Atmavadins (followers of the doctrine 
of egoism) though they supported the doctrine 
of the void, for Paramatman, the great Ego or the 
Great Void, was, as the Brahman, the central idea 
about which all the effervescense of their devout 
poetic inspirations gathered. How then can 
these poets be regarded as Crypto-Buddhists ? 

It has been shewn in the beginning of this 
treatise that the ancient Buddhistic community 
came to be divided, in course of time, into 
various sects. Of these the YogBchara ^hool 
believed in the existence of the soul or Ego, 


Suzuki's Malnlyflna BuddliiBin. 
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but the others did not subscribe to this belief. 
We have also found tliat the Madhyamikas 
looked with some disfavour and suspicion upon 
the Bodhisattvayanas or CrSvakayanas, closely 
following the footsteps of the Sthavira Sect, 
because many of them were found to believe in 
the existence of the soul or Ego. It has further 
been noted almost at the outset that the sect of 
the MantraySuas which sprang into existence 
about the fourth Century A.D. believed in the 
unification of the Jivatman (indindual soul) and 
the Paramatmaii (the universal soul). NSgarjuna 
the expounder of the doctrine of the void and 
after him DignSga, the great Buddhistic logi- 
cian, had exercised great influences in Utkala. 
Even so late as the seventh Century when the 
Chinese pilgrim Iliuen Tsang (Yuan Chuang) 
came to visit India, he found here many rem- 
nants of their influences. Though in Odra he 
had found the Mahayanists in all their glory and 
greatness, what he saw in Kaligga was but the 
MahSyana Sthavira Sect. The sect of the 
Hinayanas sprang from the primitive Sthavira 
cult, and it is very likely that the llahS- 
ySna Sthavira Sect which came into existence 
in later times was simply the outcome of the 
union of these two into one. For long the 
voice of the HinaySnas was the predominant 
one in Northern Bengal, and though in the time 
of the PSla Dynasty many of them were forced 
to embrace the creed of the MahSySnists, yet their 
original doctrines, ideas and beliefs were not 
altogether effaced; rather, they grew and were- 
mixed up with their new acquisitions. We 
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Lave already said that Nagarjuna Lad accepted 
tLe tLcories and doctrines of tLe GitS and tLe 
Upanisads. No wonder, tLerefore, tLat tLe 
Mantrayanas, avLo followed Lis creed, also 
accepted and tried to assimilate tLe Atmavada, 
doctrine of egoism, as expounded in tLe GitS. 
Nepal was tLe cLiof abode of tLe MaLayanists. 
After the principal BuddList College of Nalanda 
Avas destroyed and razed to tLe ground on the 
conquest of tLe country by the Muhammadans, 
many of the Buddhist Cramanas of the place went 
to and took refuge in Nepal with their religious 
scriptures. The relics of these sacred writings 
are oven now to be met with there. It was with 
the help of these and with the assistance rendered 
by one of Vajracharyas of the present Vajrayana 
sect of Nepal, Avhich is only a debased form of 
the Mantrayana cult, derived in its turn from the 
MahSyana School, that Mr. Hodgson has been 
able to detect four different sects dividing 
amongst themselves the Buddhistic community 
of the place. The names of these four schools 
are Svabhavikas, Ai9varikas, Karmikas and 
Yatnikas. Mr. Hodgson’s remarks may be 
thus summed up — 

The SvSbhavikas, apparently the oldest of 
the four schools, is again subdivided into two 
sects, viz., SvSbhavikas simple and Prajfiika 
SvSbhavikas. The former hold that nature or 
matter alone exists, engaged in an eternal 
evolution of entity and non-entity ; while, 
according to the latter, matter in two modes, 
abstract or proper and concrete or contingent, is 
the sole substance. All the active and intelli- 
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gent powers are nuitised in the first mode, as 
inherent in matter, which is here deified and 
held to be unity, immutability, rest and bliss. 
The actual and visible nature, the scene ol 
action, multiplicity, change and pain, is the 
result of the second mode. The first is called 
Nivrtti and the second Pravrtti. The powers 
of matter in their unity are indescribable ; but 
in their concrete forms, l.e., as nature, ’ they arc 
symbolised by the yoni and personified as a 
female divinity called Adi-Prajna and Adi- 
Dharma.’ Transmigrations are due to Pravrtti, 
Nivrtti producing eteimal bliss. To attain this 
is the summum honum (the highest good) of 
man. 

In their interpretation of Nivrtti, there is a 
division amongst the Ai^varikas, some holding 
that ‘Buddha represents intellectual essence 
and is the sole entity,’ and others that ‘ Dharma 
or material essence exists with Buddha in 
Nivrtti,’ the two being inseparable there. 
When the essential principle of matter passes 
into the state of Pravrtti, Buddha, the type of 
active power, first proceeds from it and then 
associates with it; and from that association 
results the actual visible world. The principle 
is feigned to be a female, first the matter and 
then the wife of Buddha. 

The XSrmika School is so called from the 
word Karma, ‘meaning moral action,’ and the 
ydtnika from the word yatna, signifying in- 
tellectual force, skilful efforts.’ They are simply 
later developments of and supplements to the 
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first two schools. Both the SvabhSvikas and the 
Ai9vnrikas had in their OAvn ways ‘ assigned that 
eternal necessary connection of virtue and 
felicity in which they alike believed.’ The 
Xaruiikas and the YStnikas did not raise this 
question but confined themselves ‘ to the pheno- 
mena of human nature, its free-will, its sense 
of right and wrong and its mental power — to the 
wisdom of Svabhava or Prajna or Adi-Buddha.’ 
There were two questions here — Is that connec- 
tion to be realized by man by ‘ the just conduct 
of his understanding?’ or, is it to be realized 
by ‘the proper cultivation of his moral sense ? ’ 
In reply, the Yatnikas stood for the understand- 
ing and the Karmikas for the moral sense, and 
thus they removed “ the obloquy so justly attach- 
ing to the ancient Prajnika and even to the 
Ai 9 varika School, because of the want of pro- 
vidence and of dominion in their first cause.” 
CSkya gives the following descriptions of Karma 
and ^"atna in Divyavadana, “The Union of 
Upaya and PrajnS is Karma, while Yatna is 
produced by I^vara (i.e., Adi-Buddha) from 
Prajiii or Nivrtti, and all the difficulties that 
occur in the affairs of this world or of the next 
are rendered easy by Yatna.” Impersonality 
and quiescence of the first cause with which the 
SvSbhSvikas and the Ai9varikas were charged 
were removed by these two schools by attri- 
buting free-will to man and moral attributes to 
God. The KSrmikas believe that fate is their 
own creation “ wS- nfarfiriw ” 

Just as in Nepal the whole Buddhistic com- 
.munity is found at present to have been divided 
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into four differeut sects, so in Utkala, after the 
destruction of ^NSlanda, tlie resident Buddhists 
were divided into several prominent sects, all 
springing up as results of the contact they 
successively came in with the different phases 
of Buddhism, Even so late as the IGth Century 
traces of their quondam influence and relics of 
their scriptures Avere discernible in Utkala. 
AchyutSnanda Dasa has thus referred to these 
schools in his Cunya-SamhitS — 

arrar nftr firfinr rFtv ii 

fiRJT *111*91 I 

utiT ufa^rr ii 

I 

% ^5ii*rr % 5*1% n” (^o 


“ The NagautSka (folloAvers of NagSrjuna), the 
Vedantaka, (or Sautrantika Schools') and the Yo- 
gantaka (or YogSehara School) — all these have 
laid down, with all the sincerity of their faiths, 
various laws and bye-laws of conduct. The 
■ system of religious observances and practices 
inaugurated by GorakffanStha and the command 
of Vira Siihha, the Yoga system of MallikSnStha, 
the doctrine of the BSuli or BSula Sect, and the 
SSk^imantrus of LohidSsa and Kapila — all these 
have been buried in secrecy.” 

Now, on the strength of these lines we can 
safely assert that NSgSntaka or the MSdhyamika 
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Philosophy introduced by NSgarjuna, the YogS- 
chSra or the system of rites and observances 
closely akin to those of Yoga as introduced and 
enjoined by Asagga and others, and the time- 
honoured school of Buddhism, called SautSntrika, 
dealing with ancient Sutras or Buddhistic dogmas 
based upon the Upani^ads — these three schools 
of thought ; and the llatha-Yoga systems in- 
troduced and propagated by Gorak^anatha* 
and MallikSnatha who flourished in later times, 
the doctrines of the Baula sect, and the mantras 
introduced by Lohidasa,t and Kapila — all those 
ivore all along alive and active, though driven 
underground by the force of many antagonistic 
circumstances. We take the Aifvarika, KSrmika 
or Yatnika School of thought which obtains among 
the Buddhistic community of Nepal, to be but 
the latest phases of the Yogantaka School of 
philosophy (which is in reality an attempt 
at a compromise between the ancient YogachSra 


* Onru Goiaksanritlia was a diRciplo of Mioanat ha otherwise known 
a." Matsyeiidra. The ineinury of the latter is woi'shippotl by the Newar 
Jjiuhihists as being the tutelary deity of Nepal. In the history of 
Tibetan Biuldliism Goraksanatha occupies a very prominent place, being 
honoured an<l worshi]ipcd us one of the principal hi hist sages. Wc 
learn from the pen of Lilnia Tfiranatha, historian of Buddhism, that the 
whole sect of the disciples and followers of Goraksuiifithu embraced the 
cult ot Caivism in the thirteenth century A D. Even now he is held 
ill great esteem and deified as Civa by tlie Y’ogi class. It has been 
hinted Jit in Cun^m-Sanibitfl that both he and Mallikdndtha were Tof/a^ 
rtwhuJi, i.r. staunch adherents of the systemjof Yogaehara. 

t In the religions books of the Bluirma cult of Karha, Lobhlasa has 
been rcfeiTcd to as Lohichandra or Tiuhichandra. In CnnyapurAna we 
find an allusion to the worship of Dharma or Cunya by lifija Hari- 
chandra, father of Lohichandra, and Mailana his mother. Mention ia 
made in Cunya-Sarahita also of the pmvmjyd^ matha and Nirakara- 
Dhvana resorted to by Lohidasa, and the reverse mode of Sadhaua 
Cdevotion and prayer) after the principles of ‘Xagantaka’ or NAgA- 
rjuna. 
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and the VedSata Philosophy), and the 
SvSbhavika or PrSjfiika SvSbhavika School, 
also to be met with there, survived as the 
^agantaka School of Orissa — being a later deve- 
lopment of the Madhyamika School inaugurated 
by Nagarjuna. It also becomes clear and 
evident even from Cunya-saihhita that in the 16th 
Century A.D., Utkala was largely under the in- 
fluence of the Mahayana School in its two 
branches of Yogachara and Madhyamika. Be- 
sides, it lias been clearly established from the 
Visnugarbha of Chaitanya Dasa and the Dharma- 
gita of Mahadeva D8sa that the worship of the 
Pancha-Dhyani Buddha which even now obtains 
among the Newar Buddhists and the worship and 
narration of the traditional stoiy of Dharma 
introduced by Ramai Pandit in the time of the 
Pala Kings, were in vogue in Utkala at the time. 
To escape the persecution and oppression which 
followed ill the reign of Raja PratBparudra, 
upon the Buddhists of all sects and schools, 
a large majority of them embraced the Gaudiya 
phase of Vai^navism of liord Qri Chaitanya. 
But it does not seem likely nor is it reasonable 
to expect, that all of them were earnest and 
sincere converts to the later Vai^navism of 
Gauda. On the contrary, we hope, it would not 
be too much to infer and assert that though many 
of them gave themselves out to be devout Vai?- 
navas and staunch and loyal devotees of MahS- 
prabhu, yet they were, in their heart of hearts, but 
votaries of Buddha. And we can safely count 
Achyut&nanda, BalarSma DSsa, JagannStha and 
Chaitanya DSsa, referred to before, among this 
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class of Vai^uavas. AchyutSaanda has himself 
thrown a flood of side light upon this in his Cunya- 
samhita. It is related in his XirSkara-SamhitS 
that implicitly obeying the direction of Cri Chai- 
tanya, AclmytSnanda first became a convert toVais- 
navism under SanStana GosvSmi and following 
the custom and practice of this sect, he put on all 
their outward marks. Referring to himself in his 
work he says that shortly after his conversion to 
A^aisnavism, he could in no way bring his mind 
to take any the least interest in mundane matters. 
With the lapse of time this tendency became 
more and more marked, and his parents grew 
more and more dissatisfied and disgusted with 
him. Thus the only bonds that tried to tie 
him down to the concerns of the world, broke 
asunder of themselves, making him quite loose 
and free to follow the dictates of his own soul. 
In course of time the Nirguna made Himself 
manifest to him, illumining the innermost recesses 
of his heart and calming and pacifying the 
storm of passion and desire. At length, ten 
years and ten months after his conversion, at the 
foot of the western banian tree and in the village 
of Tripura on the bank of the river PatanS, 
he was graced by the presence of his Guru 
Brahma in his naked and untrimmed sublimity. 
His name was ‘MahSnanda’. The mighty precep- 
tor initiated him into the seci’ets and mysteries 
of religion and explained to him that the ulti- 
mate object of devotion, upon which alone the 
mind Avas to be concentrated, with reference to 
the attainment of which the whole life was to 
be regulated, and which was greater than the 
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greatest of the preceptors, was ‘ SachchidSnanda’ 
‘Anfidi NirvSna.’^’’— a stage where it is all 
oternal life, eternal bliss and consciousness. 
A short while after this Achyuta came to the 
forest of Dandaka, on the eastern bank of the 
PrSchi and visited many R^is and Tapasvins (her- 
mits, sages and ascetics). The misunderstandings 
and dissensions, which prevailed among these, 
have not been passed over in silence in Cunya 
Saiiihita. About a week after this, at dead of 
night and in the heart of a dense forest, he was 
graced with the presence of Lord Buddha. 
Achyuta has th\is alluded to him in his Cunya 
SamhitS : — 

“For five or seven days I walked into the 
<lense forest in search of my Lord. One day at 
(lead of night wlien I was deeply absorbed 
in studying the details of those who have 
met him and who have not, I was graced 
with His presence. He said ‘ Long and 
tedious has been the separation between myself 
and the five souls of my life. I would not 
rest till I met you.’ Having heard this, I 
fell prostrate at His feet, cried aloud “ Saved, 
O I am saved now !’ and informed Him of 
all the thoughts and ideas of my mind. 
Having heard me, the Lord burst into a fit of 
laughter and said ‘Listen, Achyuta, to what I say. 
In the Kaliyiiga, I have made myself manifest 
again as Buddha. It is desirable, however, for you 
in the Kaliyuga to hide your Buddhistic frames 
>of mind away from view. You (five) are indeed 


Vide Nirak;\ra Samhila, 
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my five souls, niy five lives. Having undergone 
'incarnation, I have found you back. All tiDubles 
and calamities Avill now be put an end to by 
means of the NirSkara-mantra (devotion to form- 
less Brahman or Cunya). Having saved yourselves 
first by this, you will save others afterwards. 
I tell you, take refuge in Buddha, — in 
mother Adi-yakti or the first primordial energy 
{ i.e. Dliarma) and in the Saijgha’’' (congregation). 
By devoting j'oiirself to the Nirakara, you will be 
chastened and purilied with an influx of piety, all 
pure and transparent. Having said all this, Ho 
initiated me into the religion of the Niradhara, 
(self-sustained) and instructed me to go back into 
the world and propagate this religion (as the 
means of salvation) in this Kaliyuga. The Lord 
said also “Know that Buddha is none else but 
Brahma Himself. And in tliis form do I dwell 
inside all bodies. Go, ITe Achyuta, Ananta, 
Ja9ovanta, Balarama and Jagannatha, go and 
publish what I say to you.” Having been thus 
ordered, we five, instead of going to Manayana 
entered the forest when Rsis and Tapasvins, 
the SannySsins, the followers of Vira Simha, Rohi- 
dSsa and Kapila, and the Baula sect, all these 
bodies gathered together in an assembly, and 
there made known the wislies and directions of 
the Lord. I explained to tlunn the Mantra, Yantra 
and KnranySsa, appropriate to the Cunya or Void. 
Upon this all the sages blessed themselves and 
blessed the name of the liOnl. 'Uhey then imder- 


* By many of the lat-cr ill-iiiformeil writers Saugha was changeil 
in to Sunhha. 
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stood that Cunya Brahma, devoid of all forms, 
Himself resides as light, inside all bodies. The 
moving and the stationary, the insect and the 
fly, inside all these are the Ciinya Pnrusa, and the 
(^hnya Yantra. The Nirakara (formless) Yantra 
which is the essence (emblem ?) of the Cunya- 
purusa, who is a helpmate of the meek in spirit, 
has revealed all this out of great kindness.” t 
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There can now be no shadow of a doubt 
about the fact that the five great souls, vis. 
Jagann&tha, BalarSma, Achyuta, Ananta and 
'fa^ovanta Dasa, who have up till now generally 
passed for devout Vai^nava poets, were in the 
sixteenth century the 'five lives’ of the Buddhists 
I.e. mighty pillars of the great structure of the 
crypto Buddhistic community of Utkal. They 
acknowledged and sang the glory of the Trinity. 
We have already quoted, in connection with the 
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history of the BSthurl tribe the Ciinya or Dharma 
GSyatri that is to be found in the ‘Siddhanta- 
dambara’ of BalarSma DSsa. There also the 
meditation upon or the mental recitation of, this 
trinity of Buddha, Dharma and Sa^gha are 
hinted at, as the means of sjilvation. The 
Manayaua that is alluded to in Cunya SamhitS, 
seems to be but another form of the name, 
‘Mantrayana.’ Achyutyananda said that in his 
time the influence of the Manayana or Mantrayana 
sect had considerably dwindled ; and it was for 
this that the images of gods which were originally 
all of the mind, or to be realised from the 
mantras, had been reduced to images of wood, 
stone or earth, rendering it impossible to realise 
any longer their true natures and characteristics. 
And it was for this degeneration that Bhagavat 
propagated through the medium of these five 
men, the doctrine of the Cunya Brahman putt- 
ing on the guise of Buddha, for the salvation 
of the sinner and the sufferer of the Kali-yuga. 
Though they were sincere Buddhists, being 
votaries of Buddha, yet they found it necessary, 
nay unavoidable, to keep their Buddhistic 
frames of mind hidden under the guise of 
Vai§navism — for fear of the persecutions by 
the BrShmanas and Kings. It is for this that 
we find the following line in Achyutananda’s 
Cunya SariihitS — 

^ 15 ^^ finreiT rftdj” I 

“ It is desirable in the Kaliyuga that the 
followers of Buddha should be disguised.” 
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Not only Achyuta Dasa but almost all the 
ancient poets of Utkala when singing of the ten 
incarnations, have referred to Jagannatha or the 
Daru-Brahma as being one and the same with 
the incarnation of Buddha, the saviour of men 
in the Kali-yuga.* 

Vyasa also expressed in his BhagaA^ata 
Purana (1.3.24) — 

“hh; wnww i 

tf gRT F RIgRfH wfgwrffT l” 

“ Then on the advent of Kaliyuga, for the 
purpose of misleading the Asuras, the liOrd will 
bo bom in Tvikata as son to Afijana, and named 
Buddha.” 

But the devout poet Jagannath Dasa did not 
subscribe to this ; he alTirmed, on the contrar}^ 
in the fifth skandha of his Bhagavata : — 

i « tot ii 

tgr I IwjV nwiftt ii 

BRfti R wftg uw I wmw ii 

gST I II 

MWr I gfw ii” 

* Thus the poet Saraladasa says in his Mahabharata, 

‘‘to# €tf;5 TORTT 1 

few iSWfewwT ii” 

“ In the ninth I pay my humble respects to the incarnation of 
Buddha who in the form of Budtlha dwelt in the Nilachala i.c. Puri.” 
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“ Coming down to the world as the all-wise- 
Buddha, the Lord will diffuse knowledge, give up- 
the religion inculcated in the Vedas and promul- 
gate the doctrine of the Nirguna. None will then 
worship mSyS again. And at this time, all the- 
different castes will again sit together when 
partaking of boiled rice.” 

The purport of the lines is this. For the 
diffusion of real knowledge, for the setting aside 
of the vedic forms of worship and for the 
introduction and promulgation of the worship 
of the Nirguna Brahma — Buddha’s incarnation 
Avill take jduce. AVould any PaurSnika Hindu 
save a pious and sincere follower of Buddha, 
acknowledge that it was Buddha who diffused 
real knowledge and introduced the worship of 
the Nirguna ? Chaitanya Dasa in his Nirguna- 
raah&tmya while singing of the glories of the 
twelve Avataras has found more or less fault 
with all the other eleven incarnations. It was 
only Buddha whom he found all pure and stainless. 
Thus he sayi of Buddha — 
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^ »«% w ift I wwwii '•ft ««« 

I mrnniS «i«r wt i«< 

f<«re w I Kjfwt ?nHwSt w ««•” 

“Incarnated as many Buddhas, Hari came 
•down into the world. He found fault with the 
jajna-dharma, i.e. religion based upon sacrifices, 
offerings and oblations, and expressed himself 
highly in favour of ( the attainment of ) the 
knowledge of Brahman (as the basis and essence 
of religion ). Holding works, religious practices, 
sacrifices, austerities, religious vows, taiyanas 
&c., equally useless with respect to the fruits 
they are expected to yield, he followed simply 
the sequence of actions accepting their results 
unaffected in the least. 

“The Kali-yuga- is like a tree of religion of 
which the knowledge of Brahma is the only root. 
Discarding all the other religions, he clung 
to the root, viz. knowledge of Brahman. Those 
who have not attained this knowledge, will 
wander from door to door in ignorance. So one 
(craving for salvation) will have to uproot all other 
decaying trees and all the other evil practices 
which have struck root in his mind. In this 
way only can he save himself, concentrating his 
mind all the while upon the knowledge of 
Brahman. Buddha discarded all the other forms 
of religion and only attempted, heart and soul, 
to attain the knowledge of Brahman, settling 
down his mind by practising yoga and dhydna 
and concentrating it upon the knowledge of 
Brahman.” 
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We can very thoroughly understand from the 
above extract in what light Jagannatha or Bud- 
dha Avas held by these devout poets. 

SANQHA OR THE CONGREGATION. 

Ji'rom the Cunya SamhitS we have gleaned 
the names of the places where these crypto 
Buddhists dwelt, as also the names of their leaders 
and their numbers as stated below — 

.Names of Plaees Names of Chiefs Number of 

disciples. 

Anantapuv Casana <m the 

bank of the Prachi'... Dvija Krisnadasa Mahapatra ... lOoo 
On the banks of the 

Madhura ... Bhagavan of the Vadu Dynasty, 


and Gopa Daitari 

About Kuntinafrara, Kfiyi" 
pura, KaUpfni, and 

Rukunsl Chaura ... ... UO 

Kilfi MuktiQvara (a vil- 
lage near Bate^vara) ... 

'J’lie village of NembAla 

on the Chitrotpala ... Achyut&naiula ... ... 255 

North to the (place of ( Aiianla, Dvija Gane(?a Pati, | 200 (Dasas) 

the) PAndavas ... | Kantlia Oanak and Dvija j 300 of the 

Saranga Yadu dynasty. 

Oil the iiatik of Briih- 

main' ... ... .lOO 

Y.ajanagaraoii the V’aita- 

rani ... Baiidhu Mahsiidi ••• 300 

V'arrdia-inandala on the 

Vaitarani ... Jagadananda Agiiihotri ... 300 


Achyntananda says that thus veiling them- 
selves in innumerable ways three thousandf 


• Cflnya SarahitA, Chaps. XVII-XX. 
t We find in Chapter XIX of Cflnya Samhit^ : — 

“snv wwH i 

. mSf TOT fOT f 5 SIT, 5 II*’ 

From Padmatikfl you will know the names of the remaining votaries 
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votaries of Buddha were passing their days. 
Afraid of Kali, they were eagerly and anxiously 
waiting for the day when their Lord would again 
come down and reveal himself in all his glory. 
One and all of these Buddhists firmly believed 
that for the propagation of the religion based 
upon the knowledge of Brahman, Bhagavat Bud- 
dha would again be incarnated. This belief is 
expressed by Achyutananda in the following 
linos ; — 

mft (orfitr ^ i 

irvrw airerfsi i 

fa«r Iwar vn fti ut ii” 

“In the Kali-yuga a part of Kamalaijka will 
come down into, and be born in, the world. 
After incarnation, lie and His devotees will 
recognise one another. In the Kali-yuga Brahman 
will first of all come to Madhura, as Buddha, 
and will leave behind Him three thousand parts 
(i.e. faithful and devoted followers) of Himself. ” 


of mine. For certain reasens known to myself, the names of just 500 
ilevotees are kept concealed.,” 

\N'e are sorry, however, that the Padmatika work referred to above has 
not been found by us. It is very likely that further glimpses into the 
history of the crypto Buddhists of the 16th Century will be obtained 
when this work will be brought to light. 



CHAPTER IV. 


BUDDHISM IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Many facts have recently come to light 
Avhich will go far to prove that though in the 
17th Century Buddhism was generally considerc( I 
to have fallen beloAV the horizon, yet its setting 
beams Avere still lingering over and illmnining 
many parts of the country. Lt. Col. Waddcl 
the wellknown historian of LSmaism has broughl, 
out an English translation of the accounts of th(‘ 
travels of Buddha Gupta Tathagatanatha, written 
in the Tibetan tongue. It was early in the 
beginning of the 17th Century ie. in 1608 that 
this great Buddhistic pilgrim caine on a visit to 
India. We cannot do better than quote the 
following, two passages from the English tran- 
slation of his account : — 

“ Thence (ie. from Sambuddha) he went to 
Bengala via JagannSth and Trilinga : thence 
to Pundravartagarasalini from which in twenty 
days he reached the shrines Kasramagaram and 
Devikotta in the upper part of Tripura where he 
remained in the monastery formerly built by the 
^reat Siddha KronSkara. He also visited Hari- 
bhanja, Phukrsd and Palgar. In these countries 
the clergy and the books were numerous and the 
religion prosperous. While there, he heard a 
variety of esoteric teachings from the life (lips ?) 
of a great Pundit named Dharma of the Hari- 
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bhanja Chaitya and believed to be a pupil of 
great Siddha, and also found a Pandita Upasika 
Hetagarbaghanna. lie also visited 

. chaitya and he saw the magic circles 
of JauakSya and Siddhanya Kadaka. 

“ On returning to India proper, Buddha Gupta 
visited Trilinga VidySnagar, Karnataka and 
Bhamdoor. At the latter place he met the gi’eat 
Siddha Santagupta. Henceforth the pilgrim Bud- 
<lhagnpta is known as BuddhaguptanSth and ho 
was especially empowered by the Jogin Dinakara 
and the great Guru Gambhiramati and he had 
taken instructions from the superior Uttara Sud- 
dhigarva and Gantapa, BelStikshana Bhirabandhn 
and Ghaghopa all of whom were followers of 
the aforesaid great Siddha Santagupta. He then 
went to Mahabodhi in the middle country and 
made a small house for meditation close to the 
north of Vajrasana. Afterwards he visited the 
eight great shrines and Gridhrakuta Girigupha 
and Prayaga. Forty-six years had now elapsed 
since his last meeting with Tirthanath. Then he 
built an assembly house on Khagendra hill to 
which many Yogis resorted and he received I'oyal 
patronage.” 

Thus we lind that even in the Seventeentli 
Century there were to be seen a large number 
of the ministers of Buddhism, of both sexes, 
and possessing great supernatural powers, — al; 
Haribhahja, Phukrad and Palgarh ; and many 
Buddhistic scriptures of importance were also 
to be met with there. Let us now try to find 
out the exact situations of these places. 
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We learn from the aforesaid account that 
from Tipperah Buddhaguptanath went to Hari- 
bhanja. When he came here in the 17th Century, 
the capital of Mayurabhanja was located at Hari- 
harapur or Ilaripnr. We are afraid there has been 
a confusion of names here, the name of the capital 
having been taken for the name of the whole coun- 
try. Thus Haribhafijaof the Tibetan traveller was 
no other than the old Mayurabhafija. It had for 
a long time been the centre of Buddhistic influ- 
ence. Here it was that Buddhaguptanath visited 
the Haribhanja-chaitya ; and it was here also that 
he learned many an esoteric truth from the lips 
of a great Dharma Pandit and also from a Bud- 
dhistic Upasika named Hitagarbhaghana. 

Phukrad or PhugrSd. — The Tibetan word 
Phug means the solitary dwelling place of the 
Lamas for the purpose of meditation ; and Phuypa 
means “ a recess in a rock, a cave.” Hence 
Phugra4 means a RSdha ‘country' abounding in 
recesses or caves for the meditation of the Siddhas. 
As the entire province of Mayurabhafija or for 
the matter of that, the hilly parts of it are known 
as Rfidha to the people, it may not be unsafe to 
infer that Phukrad, in the above account, refers 
to the hilly tracts of Mayurabhafija interspersed 
with Siddha-guhas. 

It is very likely that PSlgada was but another 
name of the modern PSllahara, one of the eighteen 
GadajSts or Feudatory States of Orissa. It is 
said that at one time the descendants of the PSla 
Kings reigned here ; and the ruins of Buddhism 
are still to be met with there in large numbers. 
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DISCOVERY OF A MODERN CHAITYA. 

Wo should now tiy to find out the exact 
locality of the Haribhanja Chait5'’a, where Hita- 
garbha-GhauS, the Buddhist Upasika, presided, 
whore a vast number of Buddhist Gramanas lived 
and moved and many a religious book was read 
and taught, and where from far-off countries, 
students and observers flocked in large numbers 
to be initiated into the mysteries of the religion. 

Both from the small Chaitya that has recently 
been discovered near Bodhipukhur in the village 
of Badasai, and the materials that can be gathered 
from the place, it appears to be very likely that 
the ancient Haribhanja Chaitya must have been 
situated somewhere near it. One will invariably 
see in Nepal that wherever there was a big 
chaitya, there was also a large number of smaller 
ones about it and liuilt in imitation of it. In 
Nepal the images of Adi Buddha, Pancha Dhyani 
Buddha and Triratna (i.e. Buddha, Dharma and 
Saggha) are to be found enshrined in every 
Chaitya and by the side of each Chaitya are to be 
met with the statues of Hariti and CitalS. The 
small Chaitya discovered near BadasSi is known to 
the Hindus as Chandrasena. It is considered to 
have been either the prototype or the foundation 
of a larger one. The following lines well express 
the general import of the chaityas : — 

“ The chaitya may be regarded as the founda- 
tion on which the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the Buddhists is based, and as supplying the 
model from which nearly all their principal 
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temples whether they be dedicatory, memorial or 
funeral, have been constructed.” 

Thus writes Dr. Oldfield about the Buddhistic 
chaityas of Nepal — 

“ In almost all chaityas of whatever size, 
small as well as large, round the base of tho 
hemisphere there are four niches or shrines — 
one opposite to each of the four cardinal points — 
in which are placed seated figiires of four out of 
the five Divine Buddhas — Ak^obhya is enshrined 
in the eastern niche, Ratnasambhava in tin' 
southern, AmitSbha in the w'^estern and Amogha- 
siddha in the northern. There is always a 
shrine to Vairochana.” 

In this model chaitya are to be found four 
figures in the four niches. They represent 
Aksobhya and three other Dhyani Buddhas with 
their Vahanas and Bodhisattvas. By the side of 
this chaitya is an image of Dharma. Similar 
figures are also to be met with by the side of th<‘ 
majority of the chaityas in Nepal. In the follow- 
ing passages the reader will find an accurate' 
description of this figure of Dharma : — 

“ Dharma’s figure is always that of a female 
with prominent bosoms, two of her hands are 
brought together in front of her chest with the 
points of the fore fingers and thumbs in contact 
as in the Dharmachakramudrft of Vairochana ; 
in a third hand she holds either a lotus flower 
or else a book containing the scriptures or law 
of Buddha ; and in her fourth hand she has a 
MftlS 01* rosary of beads.” 
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“ In a shrine at the Chillancleo temple, Kirti- 
piir, the figure of Dharma, on the left of Buddha, 
has four hands of which two are empty, in the' 
third is a book and in the fourth a rosary.”* 

This description of Dharma is exactly ap- 
jilicable in the case of the figure found at Badasai. 
Another figure of a similar description — but with 
t\s'o hands, — was also found in the ^laha Bodhi at 
Oaya, bearing inscriptions of the 12th Century 
A. D. In his Virata Gita, Balarama Dasa is found 
to have said Tsrr ” Lc. ‘Cakti or the 

creative power took the form of Dharma.’ In 
Nepal she is also known as (UihyeQvari. x\t 
Badasai the figure of Citala is to be seen close by 
the imago of Dharma. This practice of enshrin- 
ing the figure of Citala in close proximity of 
that of Dharma is also followed in Nepal. “ The 
goddess Citala Avas universally believed to afford 
necessary protection to all who sought her aid. 
The Buddhists accordingly recognised her divi- 
nity and besought her protection ; they enrolled 
her among the list of their subordinate deities 
and erected a temple to her honour beneath the 
very shadow of the temple of Adi Buddha at 
Cambhunath.” 

The existence of the model chaitya and the 
figures of Dharma and CitalS afford us strong 
grounds for believing that at one time there was 
also a larger chaitya in the vicinity. These 
images had formerly been located in the close 
proximity of a tank, known as Bodhipukur, j»ro- 


‘ Ur. 01dttol.rsNii..l,iVol. ir. 
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Ijably from the Buddhistic chaitya, and liave only 
been recently brou^?ht into the village. Extensive 
corn-holds only are, however, to be seen now, rolling 
far and away from the embankments of the tank 
on all sides — no relics of the supposed ancient 
chaitya, no, not even a faint shadow of them, 
will now satisfy the longing gaze of the 
antiquary. 

When the Tibetan pilgrim visited the country, 
the Bhanja Eajas had their capital at Haripiir. 
From here Bodhipnkur was only hve miles off. 
Excepting the small chaitya and the image of 
Dharina that we came upon in the course of our 
exploration and anti((iuirian researches, no 
Buddhistic relics of any kind, of a modern 
chaitya were to bo found in the locality. So it 
will not be very wide of the mark to infer, we 
presume, that the llaribhanja chaitj’^a referred 
to by the Til)etan pilgrim, existed somewhere 
near Badasai, — and here it was that he met 
Avith a Dharma Pandita and received many 
esoteric instructions. In the course of our 
researches in the village wo came across also some 
Uriya Mss. such as Siddhanta-dambara, Anakara 
Sarhhita, Amarapatala, and songs of Govinda 
Chandra, the groat mendicant King of Bengal. 

Thus these facts cannot but convince the most 
casual thinker that this place was once the centre 
of Buddhistic thought and activity. 

Di'. Oldfield thus explains the views of the 
Buddhist Kewars : — 

“ The Materialists ( /. c. the follower of the 
ancient MahSyana system) assign the first place 
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in their Trinity to Dharma, as the spirit re- 
presenting matter, from which everything in 
heaven or earth originally sprung. 

“They deify Dharma as a goddess, under the 
names of Adi-Dharma, Prajna Devi, Dharma Devi, 
Arj’a-TSra ; using any or all of these epithets 
as synonyms to signify the supreme, self-existent 
powers of Nature, whom they w'orship as the 
universal Mother, not onl3' of all mankind, but of 
all the heavenly deities. All Buddhists are her 
children, and, therefore, all are brothers. 

“ The Materialists make Buddha suboi’dinate 
to Dharma, and give him the second place in 
their trinity. They look on him as derived from 
Dharma, springing from her as a son from a 
parent, and then reacting upon her in some 
mysterious way, the result of Avhich was the 
production of the Buddhas and of all other ani- 
mated beings. 

“ Saijgha, the Materialists regard as the type 
of all the forms of visible nature, which are 
produced by the creative power inherent 'to 
matter and which spontaneously result from the 
union and association of Dharma with Buddha,”* 

In the course of our sojourn at Ba>lasai'j' wo 
came to learn that once there lived a caste known 
as ‘A'ogls’ there. They hatl in their possession 
several Mss. treating of the Dharma cult. Their 
professional duty was to sing songs relating 
to Raja Govinda Chandra and the praises of 


• Dr. Oltlficltl's Nipsil, Vol. II. p. 9-1-97. 
t Vi(k* Report tiu BadasAi. 
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Dharina. From Badasai thej' migrated to the Nil- 
giri where they are even now to l)e found. 
IVe happened to find here in the house of a poor 
rustic a AFs. entitled “The Songs of Raja Govinda 
Chandra ” by KalabhSrati. Formerly it was the 
the property of an old Yogi resident of the place. 
^Ve do strongly believe that if a thorough and 
sifting search be instituted for the purpose at 
Badasai and the surrounding places, similar im- 
portant manuscripts can be recovei’ed from obli- 
vion and impending destruction. 

We have said above that in the course of our 
e.x;ploration in Badasai we have found the figures 
of Dharma and CitalS only. Now it may reason- 
ably bo asked — Ilow is it that the images of Buddha 
and Saijgha are not included in the group, if the 
place was, as asserted, a centre of Buddhistic iu- 
lluence ? On this point, some are of opinion 
that these were removed or destroyed by the 
]\[ahomedans or the MarSthSs. What, bo^vever, 
appears to us to be a more reasonable explanation 
is that in course of time a greater importance 
came to be attached to Dharma, and Buddha 
and Sangha happened to be relegated to less 
important places. When Dharma came to be wor- 
shipped in form, she was considered to be supe- 
rior to Buddha and Saijgha by a sect of the 
Buddhists. Thus in Svayam bhu-Purana she is 
addressed as follows — ' 

“srstRTf wmr ar^inm ” n (5 wd 

“ The mother, the void of the great void is 
spoken of as the BuddhamSta.” 
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lu the Urlya Ms. of Cuuj'a Samhilal)}’’ Aoliyii- 
tananda Dasa it is said — 

wrar sinf^sifei ^ wft >” (i® v-.) 

“ Tims T say, take refuge in lluddlia, in Msta 
Adi^akti i.e. the priniodial energy (Dlianna) and 
in the Saijglia.” 

Why Dhanna is still worshipped and Avliy 
llnddha and Saijgha have been entirely cast in 
the shade, are suHlciently explained in those 
passages. Brahnianas are not allowed to officiate 
in the worship of the above Dhanna, Citala or 
(lhaitya ; but worship is offered to those deities 
by the lower class of Dehuries. Formerly, only 
the Bathuries were in enjoyment of tliis privilege 
and even now they are sometinu's seen to ofliciato 
as priests at the pujas of these deities. '^I’he day 
of tl'.e fidl moon in N'ai^akha is a sacred day of 
the Buddhists. Throughout the. whole Buddhis- 
tic world, it is observc'd in connection with the 
nativity, the spiritual enlightenment and the 
Mahaparinirvana of Buddha. And on this Vai- 
yakhi-Burnima day worship is also olTei’ed to the 
abovementioiual Buddhistic t!haitya, Chandra- 
Sena,'-’ and a gn.'at lestival is ludd. This practice- 
has obtained for a long time past and is known 
in the locality as Udaparva. Sonie twenty to 
twenty’-live thousand low class peoph* muster 
there on the occasion, the Baihuris, of course, 
forming the majority. Drc'ssed as tlu'v 

• 'riiJtl, 1 i ’ Ii'jI with l»tuUlhi«'!ii h irntn -Istk.ilily 

Imiiwu; oil I. by Uui Diiy.i pout .\i.*uoii.i'M lUsa in .Amtii (Jtla. iSm- 
}». <‘Oxxx\ i. 
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celebviit.otliccei'einoiij' of the Chailya-Piija, siifiVn’ 
tliemsch’es to bo pierced without ii murmur with 
a hook, aud merrily and lustily swing on tht; 
Chadaka. 

A very great enthusiasm i)revails on tin? 
occasion. Sometimes even so hu*ge a number 
as two hundred Bhahuls A'ie with one anothei' 
to have their bodies pierced witli hooks — impell- 
ed by a strong aud irresistible desire to hav(' 
their vows to the effect literally fullilled ; a piece 
of cloth is then tied round their bodies over the 
pierced parts, and lustily do they enjoy swings 
on the Chadaka post planted lor the purpose. 
Even tlio public in general rc'gard this festival 
held once annually, as a highly holy and dignilied 
one. I'iven the Brahmanas are second to no other 
castes in tlnur regard aud enthusiasm for this 
festival. Tncbnling, as it did, the worship of tin' 
images of the live divine Buddhas and the Bodhi- 
sattvas, it Avas an obj(?ct of great sanctity aud 
veneration to the Buddhists. In Nepal too, a 
similar Avorship is offered in the places- in AA’hich 
similar figures haA’o been enshrined. 

At Badasai the Chaitya is worshipped only 
once a year viz., on the Vai^SkliJ-Purnima day 
Avben the Udaparva is celebjated ; but the case 
of Citala is quite different. For long she has been 
frequently receiving the Avorship of the Hindus 
and the Buddhists alike. The figure of Citala noAv 
passes there for that of KSlika, and for this 
reason even the BrShmanas feel no scruples in 
worshipping her. But generally the worship of 
this deity is entrusted to the low class Dehuris, 
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who Live been in return for this service long 
enjoying the benellts derived from the property 
endowed and sot apart for the performance of the 
worship. 

Beside this ehaitya and the images of Dharma 
and Gitala, there are also to be found near Rani- 
bandli only d miles off from Badasai, beautiful 
ligures of Khasarpana LokeQvara (Avalokite^vara) 
and Arya Tara, and also an imago of JSijgidi Tara, 
near Ilaiipiir. Those are the only remnants, that 
have been recovered, of Buddhism, and in a place 
whore only two eontnries and a half before there 
nourished many a Buddhistic upasaka and upa- 
sika, Avhero there flocked Buddhist priests and 
laymen even from Tiliet and other distant places 
to have a view of the famous ehaitya Avhich once 
stood towering there, and where many a student 
came to obtain esoteiic instructions, undeterred 
by the dillicidtios and obstacles that would en- 
counler him on his way. 

We have remarked, while dealing with I )harma 
Oita, that its author, Mahadeva Dasa, nourished 
in the 17th Century. As one of the results of a 
critical study of his work, one has to come to 
the irresistible conclusion that like Ramai Pandit 
of Bengal, he also set his mind upon the e.'ttolla- 
tion and promulgation of the glories and great- 
nesses, powers and potencies of Dharma as the 
sole object of his life. Though some minor 
differences may be observed in the histories of 
religious development in Radlia and Utkal due 
to differences in the natural constitutions of the 
two countries, the changes Avrought upon them 
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bv time and the differences in the mental consti- 
tution of the people of the two provinces, 
extending over centuries, yet there can but be 
little doubt that originally these histories arc but 
one and the same, just as much as the two 
branches of the same tree. And it seems to us 
that the Til)etan ])i]grim referred to some such 
Pandit as this Mahadeva J)asa the author of 
Dharma Gita, h’nrthor, it also seems very likely 
to us that the esoteric works, referred to by the 
Tibetan pilgrim are nothing but the religions 
books composed by Palarama, Jagannatha, 
Achyutananda, Ananta, Ya90vanta, C'haitanya, 
.Mahadeva and others of their stamp. 

We lind sufficient traces of the great sway 
which the doctrine of Cunya, discussed above at 
some length, once exercised upon the minds of 
men in the religions literature of the poets and 
gentlemen wlio hallowed and sanctified LTtkala in 
this century or the century after. A sUidy of such 
works as the .Mahimandala Gita of Araksita Dasa, 
the Cunyarasa of Narana Dasa, the Brahma- 
jnana-Gila of Para9urama Dasa and the Xaiua- 
Brahma Gita of Diuakrsna Dasa will clearly 
convince any one of (he truth of our assertion. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE REVIVAL OF BUDDHISM. 

We have leanit from tlie various religious 
books of Utkala of the 16th, the 1 7th and even 
of the 18tli century, that many crypto Buddhists 
were then residing in various parts of the 
(iountry. lu the hills and the forests of the Cada- 
jats, they cherished the loving memory of their 
religion and made no secret of it amongst 
themselves, though, in society, they passed for 
<levout Vaisnavas. The Budflhist pilgi'ims of 
Tibbet and other far-off places who came on 
visits to India did, however, see through their 
veils and acknowledged them to be their co- 
religionists. 

On this point, we have in the last Census 
Report, “In the 17th century Buddha-Guptanatha 
wandered in various parts of India and found 
Buddhism flourishing in many places. Then it 
is lost altogether. For two or three centuries 
Buddhism was absolutely unknown in India.”^* 

We cannot, however, fully subscribe to the 
above statement. There is ample evidence to 
show that even after the 18th century Buddhism 


* Census Report, of Bengal, 1901, Pt. 1., p, 203. 
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u'as uot altogether a lost creed — the iniich- 
hoiioured iiieinory of Buddha was not altogether 
a forgotten I long in India. We lind in the 
Ainarakosa of Mauohai-a Dasa written only Imn- 
dred years back, the following line : 

^ %% ^ ninT fwir i ’ 

“Arjnna i.r. Ilnddha is diva ( the individual 
soul ) and Kfsiia is iiamina ( l.c. the universal 
soul ).” 

Wliilc! dealing Avith the Buddhist relics at 
Badasai, we liave noticed that thej'e is a model 
Chaitya there, which is generally knoAvn by the 
name of ‘ CJhandrasena.’ Of this Chain Irasena 
the same author says — 

5rT% 1 ?^ I HI'S ’jrfw a 

am aip $ir tit# i ag fwaT^ ii” 

“A door-keeper named Chandrasena, who is 
also a tol-collector, is keeping watch upon the 
door. Any one, desirous of entering it, must 
make himself known to him. And if he be con- 
A'inced that the visitor is a Buddhist, then and 
then only Avill he allow him admission,” 

Hence do we clearly sec, that only so far as 
a century back the holy name of Buddha Avas on 
the lips of many crypto Buddhists Avho outwardly 
professed the Vaisnava creed ; nay, they even re- 
cognised Buddha as Jivatmau or the individual 
soul. . 

From a careful study of the Buddhistic 
scriptures, whether of ancient or of much later 
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limes, we do learu that the Buddhists never 
Ijassed themselves £or such, nor did they ever 
designate their faith as Buddhism. In every 
page of the history of their religion, they are 
found to have called it simply Dhanna or at most 
‘Sadrlharma’ or ‘Sadharma’, and to have stjdcd 
themselves as ‘Dharmin’ or ‘Saddh armin’. Fol- 
lou'ing suit, the IJtkala community of the veiled 
Buddhists has given the name ‘IMahima-dharma’ 
to its creed and stylos itself as ‘Mahiraa-dharmin.’ 
Bnder the benign spirit of religious toleration 
and the noble and fostering spirit of freedom 
of thought inaugurated and scrupidously aflhered 
to by the British tlovernmont, this community 
has begun, for over 40 j’^ears, to rouse itself up, 
to throw off its masks and to re-assert itself 
duly. Wo shall attempt to give below a brief 
history of its struggle for renascence. 

For long these Utkala Buddhists had been 
cherishing the happy belief, handed down from 
generation to generation, that Buddha would 
again grace the world in (lesh and blood for the 
diffusion of knowledge and the propagation of 
true religion. For over four hundred years such 
devout soids as Aehyutananda, Ya 90 A'anta, and 
others had been singing of this. And we have 
it on the authority of the subsequent Avriters that 
their prediction has been literallj' fulfilled. 

We have come to learn from ‘Alckha-lila,’* a 

, ) 

"1 make niy <d)oi8aiiOB to AloKliii l>rahiiifin wh » dwells in the 
M)ul ami 111 NVlioso feet lies prostrate the (Ireat Lord I'nru-lh’ah'nian." 
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religious book aud also from tlie lips of iiiauy 
MahSiitas of this sect that about 50 years ago 
Bhagavat Buddha came down into the world. The 
subject of his worship was the Alekha-Brahina or 
the Great Void, aud his object, the deliverance of 
the world. At first Bhagavat Buddha blessed the 
village of Golasiijga in the State of Baud. Cri 
Jagann5tha also left Nilachala and came down 
to join him there. When .lagannatha was grant- 
ed the interview he sought foi‘, lie asked of Bud- 
dha, “Would you please enlighten me on the 
points which have filled my heart with mis- 
givings ? Under whose direction and why have 
you come down as Guru?” And he replied 
“ Then hear me, 0 Jagannatha ( Lord of the 
world) — Under orders of Alekha, the Formless, 1 
have come liero. He, and none else, is the Great 
Void — the Formless One without a begining— the 
Highest of Gurus. The Kali has manifested 
itself everywhere. It is to destroy sin of the Kali- 
yuga that T have undergone incarnation. Per- 
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mit me, please, to initiate you into the doctrines of 
the true religion ; then for the good of humanity, 
go to KapilSsa and remain stock-still in a trance” 
Upon this, he delegated all his powers to lord 
-lagannatha who, then, went away, as directed, to 
Kapilasa in the DhenkSnal State. Here he came 
to be known by the name of Govinda. And here, 
for the good of humanity, he remained deeply 
absorbed In a trance for a period of full twelv^e 
years. His staple food, then, was simply a 
very small quantity of milk and fresh water. 
At the expiration of the trance, he descended 
from Kapilasa, and for the propagation of the 
“ JMahima Dharma,” blessed <Bhiina Bhoi with 
‘ the eye of knowledge ’ ie. insight and self- 
consciousness. Then he disappeared, none 
knew whither, after having initiated into the 
true religion, many pious soiils in Kapilasa, 
Khandagiri, Maninaga, and many other places.'" 

It is in many of the ancient religious books 
of Utkala that Jagannatha himself has been 

3^ %’T 3^ N anf II 
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* According to some Buddha SrSmin again started the religious cycle 
in AD. 1864. 
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described as the incarnation of Buddha. Jn 
A'iew of this, the above quotation may well 
lead one to question, how is it that Jagannatha, 
who Avas himself Buddha, Avas initiated by 
Buddha ? TIic answer is not far to seek, if we 
AA'ill only take tlie trouble for it. Holders of 
this faith do never say that there Avas only one 
Buddha. Like the Ifahayanists of j'ore they also 
admit of a midtiplicity of the incarnations of 
Buddha. And in support of their view they (inote 
the following lines, quoted by us previously, 
from the Xirgnna-mahatmj*a of ('haitanya 
Oasa — “ i” 

“ j\[any were the incarnations of ITari as Buddha.” 

We find a detailed narration of this in tin* 
Buddhist data kas. We have shewn before, in 
connection with our treatmejit of the Baficha- 
dhyani Buddhas, that out of the lustre of the 
self-existent lii’st Buddha came the Dhyani 
Buddha ; and out of the latter’s came Bodhi- 
sattA'a. Dhyani Buddha is eiigaged in a trance 
AAdiich is free from, and above, all illusions 
and doubts and it is Bodhisattva Avho fulfils 
and brings to reali/.ation all his Avishes and 
desires for the good of humanity. So Ave 
may accept the Buddhasvainin of Alekha-lila 
as Dhyani Buddha, and Jagannatha as Bodhi- 
sattva or Badmapani. 

And just as Cakya Buddha entrusted Ananda 
with the task of propagating his ‘ Saddharma,’ so 
Bodhisattva in the form of Govinda (Jagannatha) 
left the duty of propagating his Mahima-dharma 
to his faAmurite disciple, Bhima Bhoi. 
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Some of the adherents of this creed even 
hold that after Jagannatha had left Xilachala, 
he gave np his individual existence, and becom- 
ing one and the same with Buddhasvamin in 
body and soul, w^ent on with the task of more 
and more widening the circle of this religious 
movement. We find a detailed account in one of 
the scriptures of this sect, entitled Ya^omati- 
malika, as to \vhcn, wdiy and how' this movement 
was set on foot and can-ied on by Buddha ; and 
we give just a glimpse of it to our readers by 
quoting at random from the same'' : - 

(Gariida is addressing dagannatha ) 

“When wdlt 'Phou that art the four-handed 
(Visriu) incarnate Thyself in the form of Buddha 
of whom you have just spoken ? 

“ Hearing these w'ords of Garuda the Lord 
re];)lied, ‘ Tlear nu', 0 Lord of birds, I shall 
explain this to yon in detail. But, bear in mind, 
what I am going to tell you is « venj great 
secret, and you must not open j’our lips to any 
body about it.’ 4-0. 


■•••■ ■•••■ ■•••■ * 

“ Hear my child, I shall tell yon all. I 
am anxiously Availing for tlie time Avhen Kali- 
yuga will come to its close. In the forty-lirst year 
( of tlie I’eign ) of Muknuda DeA'^a, 1 shall giA'e up 
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this life as Buddha and disappear altogether. 
And when I shall renounce this body, all the 
gods will follow suit, for Hari, Hara, Brahma 
and myself are but one ; and my soul will live 
in that of the Alekha. 133-136. Then assuming a 
form with the help of maya, I shall pass for an 
amdhuta and be worshipping the lord Alekha. 
Then Kali will arrive there, complete in its four 
parts, and Brahman of great lustre, though nothing 
but the void, will assume a form and be born in 
the world. And this new god, the realiser of the 
wishes and desires of men, will visit Khanda- 
giri, Maninaga and Kapilasa And satisfying 
his hunger and thirst with fruits, leaves of trees, 
milk and water, will be playing his various illu- 
sive tricks, the wide world over. But none, man 
or god, will be able to know when he will be 
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boi'u. 137-141. AV^ith the iDteiifiou iii his mind of 
playing a part with men upon the stage of the 
world, the Cunyapurusa will undergo this incarna- 
tion — because the world will then be a hot-bed of 
vice and sin. Under my oi'ders, many of his 
devotees have long been undergoing the pains ol 
birth. In the incarnation as Hmidha, Jie will play 
the role of < liini, preceptor, and will impart know- 
ledge to and enlighten the minds of his dis- 
ciples Avho will be known by the kumbhipata 
(bark of a Kninbhi tree) they will put on. . . 

. . 14:f-l 41 lint veiled as he will then be. 

few but Bhima Bhoi, his quondam follower, will 
be able to recognise him. He will lirst sing 
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the praises of the Lord and will attain the 
position and honour of becoming one and the 
same with Ciinya of the Alekha-mandala. And 
thereafter, nnder the precepts of the G uini, pions 
men will sing the praises of tho name of Sfahima 
— to their hearts’ content.” 1 15-147. 

From the above quotation it is clear ami 
evident that -lagannatha generally passed 
for Buddha till tho -list aijka ( year ) of the reign 
of llukunda Deva of TItkala. And we have 
learnt from the pen of the Tibetan Tiama Tara- 
natha, a historian of Buddhism, that this 
llukunda Deva was in reality a staunch and 
faithful worshipper of Buddha and was generally 
known by the name of “Dharma-rSja.” It was dur- 
ing his time that tho notorious Kalapaltada carried 
on his formidable crusade against Hinduism and 
Buddhism ; and it was with the close of his long 
reign that the Buddhists began to pass their 
lives in concealment and seclusion. Behind the 
temph) which now generally passes as the 'J’emph' 
of Surya Narayana, and situated within the very 
precincts of the famous temple of .lagannatha, 
is a gigantic statue in stone of Buddha sitting 
in the Bhumispar 9 a-mudra. Strange to say, 
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a massive wall has been built up just in front of 
this statue, completely obstructing the view of 
it from outside. This statue, which could other- 
wise have spoken volumes of past history, has all 
along remained a sealed book to the majority of 
observers and visitors. We have, however, come 
to know, as the result of a very sifting investiga- 
tion, that this temple dedicated to Buddha is 
much older than the chief temple of JagannStha 
itself. It is not at all improbabh' that upon the 
close of the career of Raja Mukunda Deva, the 
obstructing wall was built up to hide the statue 
from the pu))lic ej^e ; and it may also be the case 
that the tradition of the image of Jagannatha as 
Buddha being hidden from view dates its origin 
from this time. 

MAHIMADHARMA OR NEW BUDDHISM. 

The Brahmanic theory that when the pan of 
virtue is <juickly kicked up, Bhagavat under- 
goes incarnation and comes down into the 
world to lighten the heavy burden of sin and 
vice, is also shared by the Mahay ana Buddhists. 
So the belief in the birth and life of a Buddha is 
in no respect absurd or incongruous. The 
followers of the Mahima-dharma creed do indeed 
consider themselves blessed when they point to 
Khandagiri, Maninaga and Kapilasa as being 
the places where this new Buddha displayed 
himself in all his glory and splendour. 

In answer to any query as to the date of the 
commencement of this new religious movement 
under the name of Mahim3*dhanna or New 
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Buddhism, the followers of the creed recite the 
follow'ing few lines from Ya^omati-malikS, : — 

«iin wr«g«it II «« 
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“ In the twenty-first aijka ( year ) of the reign 
of Divya-Simha Deva, will a very sad event 
occur in the Kali-yuga, and in the twenty-ninth 
j'ear a very terrible war will break out, as sure 
as anything, and will end only in the forty-first 
year — re-establishing the only true religion 
The devotee of this new' creed, though of mean 
extraction, will, we hour, he in the special good 
graces of Alekha.” 

Thus we learn that the revival of Buddhism 
in the name of Mahima-dliurma took place in the 
twenty-Iirst year of tlie ndgn of Divya-Simha, 
late Xing of Ihiri, i.e. in hSTo. It was in this 
year that the' devout Bhinia Bhoi,whoso words 
were inspired, most solemnly declared to the 
world the truth and greatness of the Mahima- 
dharrna. And we have heard from the lips of 
the preceptors of this sect that it Avas about this 
time also that a large number of books, evidently 
written to establish the truth and high character 
of the religion, was discovered underground 
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iusido a large closed copper vessel. Chief 
amongst these are the works of Jagaimatha, 
Balarama, Achyutaiianda, YaQovauta and Chai- 
tanya Dasa. 

THE SCRIPTURES OF MAHIMA DHARMA. 

'Phe reader will surely ho interested to learn, 
in this (tonnection, the names of tlie hooks that 
are held as the greatest scriptures hy these 
followers of the Mahiina-Dliarma. These are — 1, 
VisnngarhhapurSna and Nirguna MahStmjuT, by 
Cliaitanya Dasa : 2, Chhattisa or Gupta Gita by 
Balarama Dasa; 3, Tulahhina hy Jagannatha 
Oasa and 4, Cunya-viamhita and Anadi-Samhita 
by Achyutaiianda DSsa. 

BHIMA-BHOI ARAKSITADASA. 

We are conscious that before proceeding 
further, our first and foremost duty is to give 
here a brief account of Bhima Bhoi, ^vh.o is not 
only the leader but is almost the propagator 
of this renascence. We find the following 
autobiograidiical sketch in his own Kali 
Bhagavata : — 

Born blind, Bhima Bhoi came of the low 
Kauda family and first saw the light of the day 
in the village of JurandS in the Dhenkanal 
State. His full name was Bhima Sena Bhoi 
AraksitadSsa. He managed to earn his livelihood 
by husking the corn and doing other menial 
works for his neighbours, but he always uttered 
the name of the Lord, and had his mind concen- 

11 
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trated upon liis thought. And thus were pa.ssed 
about the first twenty- five years of his life. At 
length, tired of the heaviness of his life, and ex- 
tremely grieved that the Lord had not yet taken 
pity upon his wretchedness, he determined to 
put an end to his life. With this end in view, ho 
set out from his cottage and in the course of his 
wanderings dropped down into a well. Here he 
passed three days and three nights. Hearing of 
this, the villagers flocked to the scene of 
occurrence and tried to pursuade him by all th(5 
means in their power to give up the determina- 
tion of sacrificing his life ; but he turned a deaf 
ear to all their entreaties. At length the Lord 
took pity upon him and at the end of the third 
night He assumed His owm form and standing 
upon the brink of the well addressed Bhima Bhoi 
in an affectionate tone. The latter told him of the 
griefs that were gnawing at his heart ; whereupon 
the Lord asked him to look up and behold Him. 
And when in obedience to this, he turned his 
eyes up, the born blind saw above his head, in 
flesh and blood, the object of his loving adoration 
standing in all His glory ! His whole heart wa.s 
overflowing with veneration. The Lord extended 
His hand towards him ; he seized it firmly and in 
the twinkling of an eye he found himself standing 
side by side with his god. The Lord said, “You 
have obtained this interview by virtue of your 
prayers to me. Now I ask yon to go abroad, 
and to publish and, spread my favourite religion 
Alekha Dhanna.” He then gave him a long 
flowing garment called ‘-Kaupina’ and a belt with 
the fdiowing' iufltrttcticmiB,' “You are to accept 
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only alms of boiled rice for yourself. Take care 
that you never ask for or accept rice or anything 
else. And thus keeping together your body and 
soul with the boiled rice that you will get, 
you are to propagate the Mahiina-dharma.” Then 
scrupulously following the directions of his Lord, 
he put on tlie kaupina, wont to an adjacent 
village and begged alms. Tlie owner of the house 
came out rice in hand, but ho declined to accept 
this, and said “Just give me boiled rice sufficient 
for myself alone.” The villagers heard of this, 
laughed at the queer idea and thought “What 
religion is this that aims at the abolition of the 
time-honoured caste-sj-stem, by making its 
folloAvers live upon alms of boiled rice, irrespec- 
tive of the caste or creed of the giver !” Thev 
then conferred together and determined that thfs 
new religion, a much dreaded leveller of castes 
shoidd be allowed no room Avhatsoever in the 
village. And they translated their resolution into 
practice by beating him off the village. Bhlma 
Bhoi got enraged at this, cast off his kaupina 
and belt, and proceeded towards Kapilasa. 
AVhen he had gone half way, ho met with his 
Lord. On hearing of the intentions of Bhima 
Bhoi, the latter got extremely offended and 
exclaimed, “You liave not as yet attained niddki, 
I suspect, or why should you take to your heels 
after you have been beaten ?” He then liound 
him fast with ropes and brought him back to 
.Juranda ; and shut hini in a temple. Then all 
the openings were Closed and he said aloud “ I 
shall clap thrice, 0 Bhima Bhoi, and, if you l^v© 
attained ■Siddhi, you "will be' able to come 
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The Lord then sat down at the loot of a tree close 
h3^ He clapped thrice, and lo ! Bhlina was stand- 
ing before his preceptor again. At this the latter 
grew mnch pleased and said “ I am satisfied now 
that you have attained siddhi. Now then I ask you 
to stay on in this place, to Avrite verses about my 
religion and thus to spread it. Yon have no 
further need of wandering over the world.” 
Bliima Bhoi then married in compliance with 
the wishes of his preceptor anti attended to all 
the household duties of man ; but the under- 
lying principle of his life was the propagation 
of his religion. To elfect this he Avrote several 
poetical works, the foremost being his Kali 
Bhagavata, and composed many charming hymns 
(Bhaj ana-pad avali). In connection AA'ith our 
detailed treatment of the MahimSdharma here- 
after, a feAv of these poems have been quoted in 
extenso, so Ave abstain from reproducing any 
here. 

Kre long the fame of Bhima Bhoi spread 
far and Avide. Hearing his immortal instruction 
helping in the attainment of real knoAvledge and 
illumining the head and the heart, the mighty 
pillars of the caste system forgot themselves and 
stooped at his feet, though the blood of the Ioav 
Kanda ran in his veins. They considered him to 
be a spark from the liiternal Flame of truth and 
kn owledge and flocked around him like flies 
around a burning lamp. And then, before several 
years had elapsed, the MahimS-dharma could 
count its followers by thousands. Bhima Bhoi 
had heard a voice from heaven to the effect that 
with the revival of the MahimS-dharma the 
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liitldou state of .la.ifannatlia as Buddha would 
again be brought to light. To have this state- 
ment realised and lirinly believing in it, he did 
now call upon his numerous disciples to comf; 
ajid join their forces with him. Idred with the 
/'.eal of devotion and piety, tliey madly obeyed 
his eall and mustered strong invh r his standard. 
Indeed the most prominent part in the war, ol 
whifli we ivad so much in Ya(;omatI-malika and 
vvhicli, we an? told, o(nmrr(?(l in tlu? ifDth anica, of 
ili(‘ reign of I tivyasirixha iX'v.i of I’uri, — tlio 
most prominent ])art iji tliese wars was played by 
Bhima Blioi himself. Having e([ni])ped tliem- 
si'lves, as b(!St as they could, Avitli the weapons 
of war, th(' p<'0|)le of al)out dl> villages njarehed 
upon Puri under tile leadt'rship of their piv- 
• •eptor. The news of their advance had already 
r('ache<l Puri, and the liaja with his personal 
guards, was waiting to receive them duly. It 
was rnniouri?d that the object of the Kumbha- 
Xiatia invaders was to burn the images of Jagan- 
natha, Balaraina and Snbhadra and spread the 
doctrine of Nirakara among the people of Puri. 
No little consternation was caused by this. But 
the Raja xvas determined to light to the last : 
and he was reinfoired by a body of police 
officers from Pipli. No sooner had Bhima Bhoi 
set his foot within the limits of Puri than both 
the parties fell upon one another, and a fierce 
fight ensued. The holy city of Puri became 
polluted with the blood of the heroes of both 
sides. At length Bhima Bhoi became con- 
vinced of the unrealizable character of his 
ambition, and so proclaimed amongst his warring 
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disciples that the avoidance from doing any 
harm to others was the lirst principle of religion ; 
and so they shonld not commit sin by injuring 
others. lie did further announce that Jagan- 
uStha had already left Puri in the guise 
of Buddha aud he now understood that it was 
not Buddha’s intention that his image be broiighl 
to light again. What, then, was the necessity 
for continuing tliis bloody aud sinful fight V 
irpou this iustviictioii falling from the lips of 
their leader, the Mahima-dharmins took to flight. 
Some of them Avere, however, captured by the 
enemy and imprisoned, and some were trans- 
ported for life on charges of murder by the 
British Government.'' At this juncture Bliirna 
Bhoi declared that no true religion had ever 
been established Avithoul self-renunciation and 
self-sacrilice. So the folloAvers of Mahima- 
dharma should not mouru the loss of those who 
had suffered persecutions at the hands of the 
infidels ; they should rather bless and ennoble 
themselves by cherishing their stainless me- 
mories. 

After this, for fear of persecutions by the 
Government they took shelter in the hills and 
forests of the GadajSts of IJtkala. 

In YaQomatimSlika we find the following 
reference to those followers of the MahimS- 
dharma that were the first to embrace it or that 
in any way helped in propagating it : — 


• Various false statements about this sect were iiiatle ))y the KiiglisU 
Sind Vernaculnr papers of the tiinc. 
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“ I shall tell you, my son* the names of some 
of those I'olloAA'ers Avho lived in the south. There 
is a trader in the circle of Padmapur, whose 
name is Hari Sahii. He has married tAvo girls 
of his OAvn caste. Yon Avill know him easily ; he is 
a devoted follower of mine. 193-1 95. Tn the east is 
ICuntibhoja bearing the name of Y'ogaraja. He 
Avill at lirst marry a girl of the Gargara line, 
blit she will soon pass off to that heaven which is 
the region of the Gandliarvas. He will then marry 
a girl of the Simha family of Dliala-bhuma, 19G- 
197. Inside her womb Avill be found, in the form of 
a lily, the footprints of Laksini and out of that lily 
will be born the girl Visnupriya. When her father 
\’^ogaraja will be inspired with religious fervour, 
all the other devotees will also be so inspired — 
so great is tlie attachment betiveeu him and the 
souls of the devotees. AYhen he will give up the 
ghost, he Avill lose himself in Brahman and Avill 
be unified with the west. The number of his 
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I'olloAvorp has foinplotiMl Iavo lacs. lOS-i^Ol. 1 shall 
uoAA* tell you of him aa'Iio (hA’ells in tho north. 
1 lis name is Ruparaja, and he has sprung from 
the Ksatriya lino. 202. And noAA-^ 1 tell yon of 
those Avho live- in the oast. There is only one in 
Bengal. But tlu'ro is also a king named Sahlia- 
nanda. lie has married li\'o AviAcs Avith eyes 
like those of the ga/ollo. Wlnm In; will marry 
again a girl of tho Claijga family, h(^ will Ix' a 
iloA’ont follower of my religion and lirm in his 
faith. 2 ()o-2<I.a. Bolli lie am! .lava Saliii, a 'I’eli 
of the <Iha\a class, Avill livi^ about tin' honlei’s of 
Brayaga. And llu're an* in ( landaki the great 
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liero Bluija Sena and tlie devout Kamalia Malik, 
a Vathan by caste. 20 ”j-2()7. 

“ Those seven have linked to^jethei’ two hnu- 
drods of thousand d(n'oted followers. To hear 
ibis, my (diild, makes the mind j)ure and free (from 
lust and passion ). 208. Cridbara of Ihe unclean 
caste, Crikantba of tlu> llhoja lineage, and Xc^a- 
va, Nitai, < liinaiiidbi, .Markanda and Criehandaua 
')f other castes — tliese sevcai devotees have 
i)roui>’lit lo,>f('ther two Imndreds of thousand 
devoted follow(‘rs. 200-211. Tlieso devotei’s 
will assemble llKMiiselves, male and female, 
in the presence of the lord, and there divert 
diemselves by playiu,i>‘ «'ternal plays with 
iiim, and their voice's will be rin.ifiuft' in the 
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twenty-oue regious. 212-213. The lord will place 
the four Vedas in Patala (the mferual regions) 
and will introduce and establish the Ciinyadharma 
based upon anasadhana.” 21 1. 

The autlior of Ya^omatlinalika has, no doubt, 
been lavish in his praises of the heroes of his 
sect, but the persons, he speaks of, are not all 
fictitious, as is testified to by one and all of this 
sect. Such a hint as this has also fallen from the 
lips of many that there are now not only descen- 
dants of some of these great uk'ii, biit that they 
are practically helping, though in secret, the pro- 
motion and propagation of this creed. The pioneer 
and leader of this sect, Bhima Bhoi, breathed his 
last only ten years back. 11 is sons are now 
occupying the (jadi at Juranda. In various 
parts of the GadajSts one will meet with members 
of this community even now. But the chief 
gadi is at Jiu'anda near the Tvapilasa hill in the 
Dhenkanal State (Bhima Bhoi used to sit here ; 
and now it is in the occupation of his sons). 
The next important place is the Badamatha in 
the village of GolSpiijga within the Batid terri- 
tory. It is the local belief that after he had left 
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the NilSchala, Jagannatha lived here as Buddha. 
Beside these, Mayurabhafija is iuterspersed with 
inathas of this sect. In the villages of Knlogi, 
Koipuv, Jaypur, Purnapani, Keiidari and Purnia 
in the subdivision of Bamanghati ; at Merughati 
in I'parabhaga, in the village of Kesua in Pauch 
Pir, in Upper Dihi and in the village of Gandu 
in Joshipur ; in Navapura, Parana, Baripada, 
TalapadS and others in the Jilayurabhanja 
Proper, there is a large number of monas- 
teries, big and small, of this sect. These 
mathas are also to be found in a large number 
outside Mayurabhanja. In about 20 to 25 
villages in Keonjhar, viz., Silda, Padampur, 
ilaijgamatia, I’nkhuria, Sarai &c, in almost all the 
Gadajats such as Dhenkanal, Baud, DasapallS, 
TSlchqr, Qonapur, Gaggpur, Palalahara, Raira- 
khol, AthamSlik, Padampur, Saraijgagada, RSya- 
gada, Kalahandi, and in almost all the Killajatas, 
more especially in Ali, Kanika, Banki, Adang, 
Ivujang, Sauibalpur, — in all these places monas- 
teries of this sect are to be found. The followers 
of this creed are divided into two classes 
viz., Grhi (house-holder) and Bhik^u or SannyS- 
sin. Almost wherever anj’ large number of 
the followers of this sect have settled together, 
a small but neat and clean mathu will attract 
the notice of the traveller. Amongst the UdS- 
sinas (those who are indifferent to the ups 
and downs of life) only the most advanced are 
entitled to be the Mahanta i.c. the head 
of the monastery. Common UdSsinas or Bhiksus 
find shelter in. these monasteries. Amongst the 
members of this community, numbering not less 
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tlian 25,000, th»?r() art) to ho found people hotlx t)f 
tlxo liighor and lower ranks of society. 

MONASTIC LIFE. 

'’’he rnlt'S tlint regulate I heir monastic life 
xi*e dt'lined with some dt'grt'e of (dearness in tlit‘ 
following lines — 

“The Siijati (well-l)orn llliiksn) will discard 
ill family iisagt's and give up all (ndigions) prae- 
dees and ohsorvaiices, sutdi.is tin* ptud'ormance of 
sacriliees and tlu* making of hiinit olTerijigs. 
118. Cutting olT all connection witli his wife 
ainl children, leaving behind Ids property and 
doing away witli all religious vows and cere- 
monios, he will put on barks of kumbhi trees 
ikiiinbhipata)' and wander about with matteil 
hair. 119. lie wdl sow the seed of (the ridigiou 
of) .ilahima in -Tambu-dvipa and xvill himsedf be 
blessed by linding his spiritual ixrecoptor, Brah- 
man. 150. Leai-ning thenameof Anakara Maliima 
fand singing His gloiies) he will maintain himself 
by begging alms of the Nava Cndras. 151. From 
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Telis, Tantris, IBhatas, Kera’:^, Kajakas, Kula- 
rakas, Biahmanas, Xsatriyas and Chandalas, 
no alms are to he taken. They have been 
described before in the Castras as impure. 
ir>2 — 17)3. These are of low origin and so 
have boon marked ont. 151. Bnt the Xava 
Cudras are rcallj’’ faithful followers of the 
Lord. So it is no sin to accept alms of boiled 
rice at their house. 155. By the great firi' 
of the spirit of Brahman all (sins) are reduced 
to ashes {i.c. sinners arc absolved) ; (so) he who 
hegs alms from the house of a Cudra, commits 
no sin 150. * . 

“Xo other alms (than boiled rice) are to b(.> 
taken from the house of the nine Cudras. And 
sleep has to be enjoyed in the proper time out- 
side the town. ICO. Death resides in the sleep 
which is slept in the day ; and boiled rice par- 
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taken at night is productive of evil. IGl. The 
devotee of the T^ord will take his food at day- 
time and pass the night without food and keep 
awake at dead of night. 102. ■*' 

“ Keeping awake at dead of night, yon will 
kindle the dhnni ( fire-pit ) and thus you will he 
able to destroy the twenty-five causes ( of crea- 
tion ). 230. Mutterings of prayers and set fonns 
of meditation are useless. Only try to be in- 
different ( to the worldly concerns ) and contem- 
plate only the name of MahimS.” 231 . 

These ascetic rides ( quoted from Ya^omati- 
malika) for regidating the monastic life among 
the followers of Jfahima-dharma are also found 
to have obtained in the Buddhistic Saijgha from 
very early times. 

Of the twelve or thirteen ascetic rules men- 
tioned in the Buddhistic scriptures the llahima- 
dharmin monk has even up till now been observ- 
ing the rules of Ifindapatika,' SapadSna- 
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1. This is ‘Hherulc to life onJ^jod'ofetame^ljy ^Isfigging from door 
to door.’* 
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charika/'* EkSsauika/ Pattapindika/ ami 
Khalu-paQchadbhaktika but these are never 
found to have ever been observed by Vaisnava 
monks or ascetics or those of any other sect. 
Besides, the injunction of taking alms of boiled 
rice from the Nava Cudi’as clearly marks these 
Mahima-dharmins out as quite distinct and aloof 
from the Vai§nava or any other Hindu sect. The 
latter will, on no account, partake of boiled rice 
which, has been cooked by Ciidras or other low 
caste people. 

Although MaliaySuists of the middle ages 
had yielded to the worship of a number of gods 
and goddesses, yet the Adi Buddhists or thci 
Hiuayanists had no faith whatsoever in the effi- 
cacy of these worships. And such is also th(‘ 
case with the modern Revivalists or Mahima- 
dharmins. Nay, they follow the Hinayanists more 
closely. As a sequel to the introduction of the 
worships of the sun and lire into the primitive 
Buddhist society, the Hinayanists have not been 
able to throw off these deities altogether, thougli 
they have done away with the worships of others. 
And it is veiy interesting to note that in the 
Ya9omati-m5lika of the MahimS-dharmins, linger- 


2. A rule*, ciijoiiiirif' “a i)rocopiliii«: fr<mi <l(M)r to door in due ortln* 
wlion begging ” 

2. It enjoins “eating at one sitting ” 

1. It enjoins “ eating from one vessel only." 

5. It prohibits “ the taking of a meal after it has become improper 
to tlo HO ; this has been interpreted as partaking of food alreaily refnsc«l 
and aupcrfiiioiis.” 

J)r. Kern's Manual of Buddhism, p, 75-70, 
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ing' traces of faith are also to be met Avith.'- 
Aud just as the Buddhists of the middle ages 
regartled Buddha or Bodhi-sattvas as being 
‘Devatideva’ i. e. God of gods, the Mahima- 
dharmins also look up to Jagann&tba or Buddha 
as beiug the greatest and most supreme object of 
worshipt 

We have also heard with no small surprise 
the essential principles of the instructions of 
hol’d Buddha that are known in the Buddhistic- 
circle as Dhammapada, fall from the lips of the 
greatest Sannyasins of this sect. To satisfy the 
curiosity of the reader, let us quote here a feu 
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“A little beloiv <1jiwii you will take your bath ami see both the 
risiut? and the setting of the sun. 171. Just after sunset you will ti\ 
your mind upon and bow to the Astagiri ( the mountain behind which the 
sun was supposetl to set.) 172. You shouhl have some respect for the gotl 
nf fire but not any the least respect for any other god or goddess. 173.” 

t “«^taw >t ^fa«w« qwaffaafaiiT I aiw Are1aSI*i 

affaaaat taw*naar«I ^ ifti a*t <aifa^a ifn amaa 

atimi" 

“All the gods also fell down at the feet of Bodhi-sattva. The king 
(huldhodana said “This Bodhi-sattva is the God of gods” and thus the 
name llev&tuleTii was given to Bodhi-sattva.” 


Divy&vad&iia, p. 391. 
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couplets from the PadSvali of ’ Bhima Bhoi, the 
principal scripture of this sect. 

The following song uras sung by him ad« 
dressing the Cunyapuru§a' — 

“Though Thy body is Cunya being destitute 
of all forms and colours, yet Thou hast revealed 
Thyself. There is there no trace of a cloud, still 
tiiere are showers of water (from above) ; no wind, 
but all the forty-nine kinds of it are blowing 
furiously and frequently. Water is (found) flow- 
ing, though there are no rivers, and there are (also) 
meteoric showers. 1. There are there frequent 
Hashes of lightning, but no one closes his eyes, 
fu such a place is the abode of the unborn 
Brahman. There is here no rising or setting ( of 
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the sun. ) 2. There is here no sand or earth and 
the waters of the GaggSare overflowing. But if 
I can worship (Him) even with the waters of a 
well, I shall obtain salvation without losing the 
caste which I have come to possess through the 
merits of the previous life. 3. Without conceiv- 
ing the Eternal Feet as attainable ( only ) through 
Avorks done without any thought of or desire for 
the results and indifference ( to the world ), cling 
to the lotus-like feet ( of Brahman ). No need of 
condemning wishes and desires, no need of 
making one’s self destitute ( of all hopes and 
passions ) and no need of giving up all hopes and 
expectations. 4. Shade without the tree, the fruit 
without the bud, and the flower and the leaf 
without the stalk — all these are talks of ( people 
who follow ) the way of AsSdhana ( non- worship ). 
5. He manifests Himself by creating the couple of 
the husband and the Avife, and puts on barks of 
trees having no end of the senses. And so Bhima 
Sena Bhoi requests all, always to worship the feet 
of the Lord who is so great. 6.” 

These lines were addressed by Bhima Bhoi to 
his Guru or preceptor Buddha-svSmin.* — 

“ 0 Thou, that art the formless apd imageless 
Brahman, Thou art now revealing Thyself having 

(2) ^ ? I vfxvfv AiWt 1 1 (w) 

I ^ ♦ H 
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assumed a form. Though the Formless Person, 
You are now possessed of a form and have come 
down to the world to do good to Your devotees, 
being full of kindness and mercy. Now be 
pleased to save the pindaprSna from the ocean 
of mSyS and Ull it with devotion. 1. 

“Though the TTnknowable Puruga, You are 
now bearing a name for the purpose of saving 
the world. When a man will live upon the juice 
of Mahima-diksS (initiation into the ]\Iahima- 
dharma) brought about by inditt'ei’ence ( to the 
world) and thus will free himself from the sins 
of his previous births, then will he attain, 0 my 
Ivord, salvation — the end of the Virtuous. 2. 

“The Indefinable Puru§a has made himself 
known by coming down as a guest (as it were, 
into the world). The glory of Alekha is simply 
indefinable ; He, who is the Lord of the twenty- 
one worlds, can be reached only through 
the kindness and favour of the Preceptor. 3. 

“The Unimaginable Purusa through His imagi- 
nation had limbs grown to Him. You see 
Him with your eyes ; yet by despising Him who 


fiw* W WW, Mfnn km, MMIW, 

Hk' MIW Wiftt % IIK 

vn ^ M fn tl, ^ K# MMITT MMPn MMTKTf , 
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is it that you are worshipping ? Know that 
this world is still existing only because there is 
the Mahima-dliarma. 4, 

“The Imperishable Purtisa, He is never to 
YJcrish ; and not only He, but Guruvija and the 
disciple, these two also are never to perish. 
All the days do pass in great bliss, the very sight 
of Guru destroying all evils. 5. 

“In this dark Kaliyugu He has revealed Him- 
self to the world, having assumed a form. 
Save this there is not a single Avord, so 
grand, so sweet and so capable of redemption. 
With great humility does Bhima Araksita 
boAV down at the feet of the Lord, which can 
confer emancipation. G.” 

INCARNATtON OF BUDDHA. 

W e have noAV been able, we hope, to establish 
the fact that the MahimS-dharmins of the Gadajats 
of Orissa are simply Buddhists. Like other 
Buddhists of the Mahayana School, they are 
also passing their days in the linn belief and 
hope that Buddha will again be incarnated. We 


w" ’(fit Wkfti % II » 

'woi sw w mfr, n SHBW 

w fiw iiT«f« WTi t w mm % g » 

fT*ITf» w ww 
gft iftq qi^ fqqfti § n q” 
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could not do better than quote the following few 
lines from their Ya^omatimalika to show their 
belief in the incarnation of Buddha and the real 
nature of their creed — 

“wf% «nisw i 

fa ^irw » g % TOnifir h^tti 1 1 

0\ 'O 

% »!r%nr im ^ ii ase 

wnn^ ^ TOHit i 

«tk ^rftt xrr» ii q«<” 

“In the Kaliyuga the devotees are passing their 
lives in disguise, though they have noi \-'-t seen 
the form of the incarnation of Buddha, in ' lie hope 
that the gadi (seat) of the Qunya will bo estab- 
lished in the province of Behar and there the 
Ixird Alekha will lie concealed in the Dhuni- 
kunda (fire-pit). The Alekha will through His 
creative power, assume the form of a humari 
being in the incarnation of Buddha for the good 
of His devotee, who will thus attain emancipa- 
tion”. 
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